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INTRODUCTORY 


The Working Group on Co-operative Farming was appointed by 
the Government of India in their notification dated 11th June 1959, 
(Annexure I), to help the formulation of an action programme on 
co-operative joint farming. The Group consisted of the following: — 

Chairman 

1. Shri S. Nijalingappa, M.L.A. 

Members 

2. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, M.P. 

3. Sardar Gurbaksh Singh, President, Progressive Workers 

Cooperative Farming Society, Khempur, U.P. 

4. Shri V. K. Rao, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Planning Commission. 

5. Shri B. D. Pande, I.C.S., Development Commissioner, Bihar. 

0. Shri Ameer Raza, I.AJ3-, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture (Department of Agriculture). 

7. Dr. A. U. Sheikh, I.A.S., Registrar of Cooperative Societies, 

Bombay State. 

8. Shri J. S. Patel, Adviser, (Agriculture)*, Ministry of Com¬ 

munity Development and Cooperation, (Department of 
Community Development). 

9. Shri V. M. Jakhade, Director of Rural Economics, Economic 

Department, Reserve Bank of India. 

Member-Secretary 

10. Shri M. P. Bhargava, Addl. Co-opn. Commissioner. Ministry 
of Community Development and Co-operation, (Deptt. of 
Co-operation). 

Terms of reference 

2. The terms of reference of the Group were: — 

I. To examine the types and methods of organisation and 
management of joint farming societies with special 
reference to: 

(a) preparatory work; 

(b) model bye-laws and registration; 

(c) management; 

(i) formulation of production plan; 

(ii) payment of ownership dividend; 

•Since taken over as Agricultural Commissioner, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research. 
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(in) work distribution-formation of teams and groups; 

(iv) assessment of performance: 

(v) payment of remuneration to workers; 

(vi) maintenance of accounts; 

(d) mobilisation and fuller utilisation of manpower, cattle 

and other local resources; 

(e) measures necessary for setting up cottage and other sub¬ 

sidiary industries for increasing employment; 

(f) measures necessary for preservation and maintenance of 

individual initiative and at the same time fostering 

close contact, social cohesion and mutual obligation. 

II. To assess financial requirements and suggest how these 

should be met. 

III. To assess the requirements of administrative, supervisory 

and technical personnel at various levels; 

IV. To suggest arrangements for training of: — 

(i) members; 

(ii) office-bearers; 

(iii) managers; and 

(iv) administrative, supervisory and technical staff and 

formulate a phased programme of training. 

V. To recommend such other measures as may be considered 

necessary for prontoting this programme of joint co¬ 
operative farming. 

Questionnaire 

3. We started working on 17th June 1959. For obtaining informa¬ 
tion about the working, achievements and difficulties of co-operative 
farming societies, a detailed questionnaire was issued (Annexure II). 
State Governments were requested to obtain the necessary informa¬ 
tion in regard to the societies of good, bad and indifferent types 
working in their respective areas. Replies were received in regard 
to 150 societies. In order to have appreciation of cooperative farm¬ 
ing, a general questionnaire (Annexure III) was issued to State 
Governments, Development Commissioners, Directors of Agriculture, 
Registrars of Cooperative Societies, some institutions connected with 
agriculture and allied agencies. This was also issued to some Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and to some individuals who had experience in 
rural development and cooperation. The list of persons who res¬ 
ponded to the questionnaire is indicated in Annexure IV. We felt 
that the question of finance was important for the development of 
cooperative farming and therefore issued a separate questionnaire 
(Annexure V) to financing agencies for eliciting their views. 
Agencies which replied to the questionnaire are listed (Annexure 
VI). Special Officers in charge of cooperative farming in the States 
were requested to send memoranda containing their experience. 
These were received from twelve officers. 
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Visits and discussions 

4. We decided to visit cooperative farming societies to have first¬ 
hand knowledge of the working of different types of cooperative 
farming. The bulk of cooperative farming societies were located in 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. We visited thirty-four societies in these States. 
In making a detailed study of eleven societies located in six States 
the Programme Evaluation Organisation helped us by deputing five 
of their officers. We appreciate their assistance. However, the views 
expressed on the working of these societies are entirely our own and 
do not reflect the views of the Programme Evaluation Organisation. 

5. In the societies that were visited, we met the members of the 
cooperative farming societies and other farmers of the locality. 
During the course of our tours, we held discussions with a few of the 
Chief Ministers, Ministers. Members of Parliament and Members of 
State Legislatures in some States. We met Chief Secretaries, Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioners, Secretaries, Registrars of Cooperative 
Societies, Directors of Agriculture and representatives of financing 
agencies and cooperative farming societies. 

Acknowledgements 

6. We desire to express our gratitude to cooperative farming 
societies and their members, State Governments, other institutions 
and individuals who responded to our request and ollered necessary 
facilities and furnished information. 

7. In drafting the chapter on Accounts, we had the benefit of 
consulting the Chief Auditor of Cooperative Societies and Special 
Officer Cooperative Farming, Mysore and the Deputy Registrar, 
Kohlapur (Bombay State) who had considerable experience of co¬ 
operative farming. In the preparation of bye-laws, the help of the 
Joint Registrar and Special Officer, Mysore and the Deputy Registrar, 
Kolhapur was obtained. The Assistant Registrar, Cooperative 
Societies, Delhi, assisted us in examining financial statements. We 
are thankful to them. 

8. We would also like to place on record our appreciation of the 
services of Shri B. K. Sinha, Assistant Director (Co-operation) and 
Shri C. R. Hiremath, Senior Technical Assistant in the Department 
of Cooperation. Their knowledge of the problems and the working 
■of joint farming societies has been of utmost value to us. Their hard 
work and ungrudging help enabled us to complete our work. 
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Chapter I 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

Of the total population of the country, 82; 66 per cent lives in 
5 50 000 villages and depends mostly on agriculture. It is estunated 
that on agriculture is d^Tendent as much as 70 per cent of the Popula¬ 
tion comprising owner-cultivators, tenant-cultivators, cultivating 
labourers and agricultural rentiers. Agriculture, ammal husbandry 
Ind aS account tor halt Ore national produce Agjm>- 

fnro nrovides food for the people, raw materials for the growing 
industries and also produces the several commodities which are m 
demand in foreign markets and constitute a valuable source of foreign 

exchange. 


Low Productivity 

1-2. Although it is of such crucial importance to the life of the 
country, the agrarian economy today presents, by and large, a picture 
of inefficiency, low productivity and small units of operation. In 
comparison with some of the neighbouring countries in Asia, our 
production per acre is very low; compared to countries in Europe, 
it is lower still. The figures given below indicate comparative aver¬ 
age yields per acre of some important crops, e.g., paddy, wheat, maize 
and sugarcane for the year 1955-56: 



Country 


Paddy 

Wheat 

Maize 

Sugar- 

cane 






(In lbs, per acre) 

India 



5P 1,198 

621 

733 

26,677 

Burma 



1,320 




China 



2,204 

766 


34,990 

Japan 



4,291 

1,981 

1,784 

•• X 

Egypt 



4,639 

2,025 

1,981 

78,357 

U.S.A. . 



3,060 

1,186 

2,275 

5 I 3 I 20 

Hawaii* 






1,54,626 

France 




2,034 

2,150 



1.3. Although India has 14- 2 per cent of the world’s population, it 
accounts for only 9 per cent of the world’s foodgrains and internal 
production of food-grains has to be supplemented by imports to feed 
the population. 

*Now a part of the U.S.A. 
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Food Shortage 

1.4. The population which is increasing at the rate of about 2 per 
cent per annum is expected to go up from 391 million in 1955-56 to 431 
million in 1960-61 and 480 million by 1966. Concentration of popula¬ 
tion in urban areas is fast increasing. The growing population and 
increase in money incomes resulting from large developmental out¬ 
lay and the progressive change-over from coarser grains like jowar, 
bajra and maize to rice and wheat, particularly in urban areas, have 
resulted in shortage of food-grains, specially of rice and wheat. As 
food-grains constitute the bulk of the calorific intake of the average 
citizen, the country has been facing a difficult food situation. 

1.5. In order to make good the shortage, food-grains of the value 
of Rs. 1,500 crores have been imported in the twelve years since 
Independence. Nevertheless, food-grains have not always been avail¬ 
able at prices within easy reach of the lower income groups. For 
giving relief to consumers in certain areas, Government have spent 
more than Rs. 250 crores in subsidising the distribution of foodgrains. 

1.6. Continued dependence on imports is hardly desirable. The 
country can ill-afford to spend on importing food-grains large 
amounts of foreign exchange badly needed for industrial advance¬ 
ment. Unless agricultural output, particularly of food-grains, is step¬ 
ped up considerably, there can be no large scale development. 

1.7. The most effective method of increasing agricultural output 
is to increase the average yields per acre, which we have already 
seen are very much lower than in other countries and are among 
the lowest in the world,. The low productivity is largely attributable 
to undue pressure of population on land resulting in scattered and 
uneconomic holdings. The average farmer with his meagre resources 
is not in a position to adopt improved techniques of cultivation, nor 
can he raise adequate and timely credit to buy fertilizers, improved 
seeds, pesticides etc. All these disabilities of the average farmer 
spring from the fact that his holding is small and consists of scattered 
plots. It is generally recognised that small holdings are at the root 
of our agricultural backwardness and that an enlargement in the 
unit of cultivation is a pre-requisite for improving the agricultural 
efficiency. Defects in the agrarian structure have also been an 
obstacle in the way of agricultural improvement. 

Pressure on Land 

1.8. The land available per capita in the country is less than an 
acre whereas it is about 7 - 5 acres in U.S.A., 4’5 acres in U.S.S.R. and 
1-5 acres in Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.). 

1.9. The land per person dependent on agriculture which is about 
1‘6 acres for the country as a whole varies from region to region in 
the following manner: — 

Northern Region . i oi acres. 

Eastern Region . 125 acresV 

Southern Region . . . .117 acres. 

Western Region 2 29 acres. 

Centra! Region . .2-57 acres. 

North Western Region . . . . 2 • 59 acres. 
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The excessive pressure of population on land is further aggravated 
by disparities in the distribution of holdings. This has been brought 
out in a statement which we reproduce below: 

Concentration curve of land owned by households (1953-54). 


Percentage No. of Households Total land owned by 

household from 


Bottom Top 


Upto S p.c. . 
„ to „ ■ 

>) r 5 .»> 

„ 20 „ . 
)> 2 5 >) 

>j ?o ,, 

», 35 .. 

j > 40 ,> 

» 45 >1 ■ 
50 „ • 


0-2 

04 

09 

t ' 5 
2-3 
31 

4'6 

62 

81 

10-5 


34-2 
48-8 
58-6 
66-s 
72’5 
77'5 
81 -o 
846 
87-5 
89-5 


Thus, the bottom 5 per cent households own very little land, only 
about 0-2 per cent or less, while the top 5 per cent own 34 per cent 
of land owned by households. The lower half of households have 
10 per cent against 90 per cent owned) by the upper half. Disparities 
are much higher at the top. . For example, the top 1 per cent house¬ 
holds own approximately 13 per cent of the total land. It is also 
estimated that about 50 per cent households own less than 3 3 acres 
each. 


1*10. In the Agricultural Labour Inquiry conducted in 1950-51 
about 30 per cent of the rural households were classified as agricul¬ 
tural labourers. About half the number of these households held 
no land at all, while the other half held small bits of land. Besides 
the 30 per cent agricultural labourers, many households classified 
as cultivating families also seek employment as agricultural labourers 
in varying measures. As the population increases, the holdings are 
getting further sub-divided which in turn is resulting in further 
swelling the ranks of agricultural labourers. The result of all this 
is that the village society is not the same cohesive structure today 
as it was in the past and has become merely a unit of neighbour¬ 
hood in which each family pursues its own individual interest. Joint 
families which provided the facilities of division of labour and sense 
of security are being divided into smaller ones. The caste system 
which once facilitated division of labour now comes in the way of 
mobility of labour from one occupation to another. With the de¬ 
cline of village arts and crafts, opportunities of self-expression have 
been curtailed and income reduced. The inherent diseconomies of 
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fragmented holdings, inadequacy of credit and other production re¬ 
quisites, lack of facilities on fair and convenient terms, and absence 
of knowledge of improved methods of farm operations and land man¬ 
agement have put the small farmers in a disadvantageous position to 
carry on intensive cultivation for getting more from the same piece 
of land. 

1.11. In the Second Five Year Plan, it was recommended that 
provisions against the creation of fragments or further splitting up 
of holdings by transfers or partitions and regulation of transfer of 
existing fragments are essential in the interest of agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. There has been considerable legislative activity in many 
States for the regulation of transfers and partitions with the above 
object in view. Sub-division and fragmentation result mainly from 
partitions consequent on inheritance. Regulation of partitions is not 
free from difficulties, which are administrative, economic as well as 
social. For example, co-sharers may avoid formal partitions and 
sub-divide the lands informally for purposes of cultivation, which 
would be administratively difficult to prevent. Even if it were pos¬ 
sible to enforce the law rigorously, one or more co-sharers may be 
rendered landless in the process, which may cause hardship in a 
country where employment opportunities are not freely available. 
Besides, the co-shares who are required to buy out the shares be¬ 
longing to others, will be faced with difficulties in financing such 
purchases; and even if the Government or the co-operatives are to 
provide the loans, owners of petty holdings will hardly have any 
surplus to repay such loans. 

Land Reforms 

1.12. There is yet another side of the picture. In many cases, the 
petty cultivators do not own the land they hold. There were varieties 
of intermediate right holders between the actual tillers and the Gov¬ 
ernment. Against this background a programme of land reforms was 
set out in the Second Five Year Plan with a view to removing such 
impediments upon agricultural production as arise from the character 
of the agrarian structure, reducing disparities in the ownership of 
land, and developing a cooperative rural economy. This programme 
included measures for elimination of intermediaries, tenancy reform, 
ceiling on land holdings and consolidation of holdings. A great deal 
has been done in recent years to abolish the rights of intermediaries 
like zamindars, jagirdars, inamdars, etc. In almost all States legisla¬ 
tion has been enacted and enforced and 1 as a result a large number of 
tenant cultivators have come into direct relationship with the State 
and have become full owners of land. Even so, quite a substantial 
area is still held under different types of tenancy arrangements on 
cash rents, or on fixed produce rents or, in the majority of cases, on 
crop-sharing basis. Comprehensive suggestions have been made in 
the Second Five Year Plan for the regulation of rights of tenants 
(including crop-sharers) to provide for; 

(i) security of tenure for tenants subject to the owners right 
to resume a limited area for personal cultivation; 

(ii) fixation of maximum rent at l/4th or l/5th of the gross 
produce; and 
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(iii) conferment of ownership on tenants on payment of reason¬ 
able compensation. 

1.13. Comprehensive legislation for tenancy reforms has been 
enacted in many States. In other States, where comprehensive 
legislative measures are on the anvil or are under consideration, tem¬ 
porary legislation has meanwhile been enacted to provide for stay 
of ejectment of tenants and in some cases, also for regulation of rent. 
There are, however, considerable variations in the legislative 
measures adopted in different States. Their implementation has 
also not been equally effective in all cases as is borne out by some 
of the surveys which have been conducted under the auspices of the 
Research Programme Committee of the Planning Commission. In 
several cases ejectments have taken place on a large scale. Many 
owners have resumed land by ejecting their tenants on the pretext 
of personal cultivation for fear of accrual of adverse rights to tenants. 
Some of the other causes for the ejectment of tenants were the 
lacuna in law, the ignorance on the part of the people of the legis¬ 
lative provisions, inadequate land records and defective administrative 
arrangements. The owners who resumed land did not possess in 
many cases either the requisite experience or the wherewithal of 
agriculture. As a result of such resumption the already small hold¬ 
ings of many cultivators have been further curtailed and many 
cultivators have been rendered landless. 

1.14. In the regulation of rent there are considerable variations. 
In some of the States as in Bombay and Rajasthan, the maximum 
rent has been fixed by law at l/6th of the gross produce, in some 
others as in Assam and Orissa, it has been fixed at l/4th or l/6th of 
the gross produce. In some States, the rents are still as high as l/3rd 
or even 1/2 of the gross produce as in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab and West Bengal. The surveys referred to above further 
bring out that the l'ent regulation has not been very effective in im¬ 
plementation and customary rents still continue to be paid in several 
cases. 

1.15. In easing the land and agricultural situation of the country, 
it is generally expected that measures relating to ceilings have an 
important role to play. Ceiling on land holding has two aspects, 
namely: 

(i) ceiling on future acquisition; and 

(ii) ceiling on existing holdings. 

Legislation for a ceiling on future acquisition has either been 
enacted-or is in the process of enactment in almost all States. As 
regards ceiling on existing holdings, legislation has been enacted in 
Assam 50 acres, Jammu and Kashmir (22,3 acres), Punjab 
(30 standard acres), West Bengal (25 acres), Himachal Pradesh (30 
acres in district Chamba and in areas assessed to Rs. 125 in other dis¬ 
tricts) and the former State of Hyderabad (4i family holdings, vary¬ 
ing between 18 to 217 acres). The legislation has been implemented 
in Jammu and Kashmir and partly in West Bengal. In Assam and 
Punjab, necessary declarations are being obtained from land owners 
with regard to the extent of land held by them. In Himachal 
Pradesh, the implementation is held up due to writ petitions. In the 
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territories comprising former States of Hyderabad the legislation 
was enforced in a few districts but the implementation was not pro¬ 
ceeded with. Bills have been introduced or published in several 
other States providing for a ceiling on existing holdings. The ceiling 
limits proposed are: 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Bombay . 

Kerala . 
Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore . 

Orissa 
Rajasthan 
XJttar Pradesh • 
Delhi . 
Manipur 
Tripura 


Area yielding a net income of Rs. 5 s 6oo. 
Between 30 to 90 acres. 

An area yielding a net income of Rs. 3,600 
15 acres of double crop paddy land. 
Area yielding a net income of Rs. 3,600. 
Area yielding a net income of Rs. 4,200. 
Between 33 to 99 acres. 

30 standard acres. 

40 acres of average quality land. 

30 standard acres. 

25 acres. 

'25 standard acres. 


1.16. In the 3 States where legislation has been enforced estimates 
of surplus lands are as follows: 


Jammu and Kashmir 

Punjab 
West Bengal 


4-6 lakh acres including 2-3 lakh acres 
already in the possession of tenants. 

4-5 lakh acres. 

4 lakh acres. 


Considering the high level of ceiling that has been proposed in 
most enactments and the malafide transfers that are taking place, 
it seems that the surplus available is not likely to be substantial. 

1.17. Considerable emphasis has been laid on the programme of 
consolidation of holdings in the Second Five Year Flan. Substantial 
progress has been made in the States of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and recently in Rajasthan also. The pro¬ 
gress made in other States is, however, meagre. 


Work completed Work in hand 
upto 30-6-59 as on 

(since inception) 30-6-59 


Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
U. P. ■ 

Other States 


(In lakh acres) 
18-12 

33’4 

95-6 

4 -o 

30'7 
to- 1 


(In lakh acres) 
180 
2 • 6 
42-8 

7-2 

26-5 
7'3 


I9I-92 


105-3 
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1.18. Consolidation of holdings promotes land development and 
facilitates agricultural operations. It does not affect the total size 
of a holding. For increasing the size of holdings in general the 
possible methods are:— 

(i) Large scale redistribution of land; 

(ii) Diverting a considerable portion of agricultural population 

to non-agricultural enter-prises; and 

(iii) Co-operative farming. 

1.19. As stated above, the ceiling on land holdings provided or pro¬ 
posed in some more States and the surplus land which may thus be¬ 
come available are not likely to influence the size of land holding in 
any material way. Even the most optimistic estimates of the fresh 
employment opportunities that would be created during the Second 
Five Year Plan seem to bear out that there will be no reduction of 
pressure on land Rather during the Second Plan period there will 
be addition of 5 millions to the labour force seeking employment in 
agriculture. This emphasizes the importance of the third alternative, 
i.e., co-operative farming for reorganisation of agriculture on scien¬ 
tific lines and effective utilisation of the increasing labour force. 

Agricultural Credit 

1.20. As indicated earlier, another problem that faces the culti¬ 
vator is that of raising a loan to buy agricultural requisites for the 
farm and foodgrains and consumer goods to maintain himself till the 
harvest. It was estimated by the Rural Credit Survey in 1951 that 
the total borrowings of agriculturists amounted to Rs. 750 crores. 
Out of this, the amount borrowed from Government and co-operative 
institutions constituted about 6-4 per cent, the total loans from these 
two sources being about Rs. 45 crores. In the current year the 
borrowings from the Government and co-operative institutions are 
expected to be of the order of Rs. 130 crores. It has also to be re¬ 
membered that requirements of credit for agricultural purposes have 
gone up since 1951. Not only has the general price level risen but 
larger investment is now needed to adopt improved and intensive 
methods and to take advantage of the irrigation facilities becoming 
available in different parts of the country. Taking the larger credit 
needs of the present day into account, not more than 10 per cent of 
these needs can be said to be met from Government and co-operative 
institutions. The bulk of these needs have still to be met by private 
agencies, like money-lenders. The credit from these private sources 
is however, tending to shrink. The institutional agencies such as 
co-operatives are not yet so strong nor so evenly spread nor efficient 
as to meet the growing requirements of credit for production pur¬ 
poses. The problem of providing adequate and timely credit 
through institutional agencies continue to be urgent particularly from 
the point of increasing agricultural production. 

Cattle Wealth 

1.21. In the farm economy of the agriculturist, livestock occupy 
an important position. Bullocks and other animals supply draught 
power for agricultural operations, cows and other milch cattle pro¬ 
vide milk and dairy products, sheep, pigs, poultry provide meat, 



eggs, wool and other livestock products. Moreover, they form a 
source of supply of organic manure. It has been observed, however, 
that a large number of small cultivators do not have adequate draught 
or milch animals with them, because they do not have requisite capital 
or the small size of their holdings does not permit them to maintain 
them throughout the year. Where they do maintain an adequate 
number of cattle they are not in a position to feed them properly. 
With the extension of area under cultivation, the area under common 
pasture lands in the village has shrunk sizeably, resulting in lack of 
adequate grazing facilities in the villages. Cattle diseases and pests 
occur frequently and take a heavy toll because of poor health and 
unhygienic conditions in which the cattle are maintained. The 
veterinary service is not yet developed fully to meet the demands of 
the rural areas. The services for provision of pedigree bulls for im¬ 
proving the quality of the cattle are available on a very limited 
scale. Thus, it is observed that in spite of a very large number of 
cattle population in India, the problem of livestock development re¬ 
mains yet to be properly tackled. The cattle are on the whole, of 
low quality and ill-fed and do not provide adequate draught power 
for agriculture dr milk and other livestock products for the 
population. 

Crux of the Problem 

1.22. The small cultivator today lives in unhygienic surroundings, 
works in sweating conditions and in return what he gets is hardly 
adequate to meet his bare necessities. The paradox of the situation 
is that during the period of full employment he has no leisure and 
when he is under-employed or unemployed, he has no opportunity 
to keep himself engaged on gainful occupations. Not only this, the 
farmer, his wife and children, the whole family has to earn wages for 
a living. The children cannot go to school even when facilities for 
free primary education are available because their parents cannot 
afford to give up even the small earnings or help of the children and 
get them released from work. 

1.23. The crux of the problem, therefore, is to increase agricultural 
production by utilising the vast under-employed and unemployed 
man-power which is the chief resource of this nation. Labour intensive 
methods will expand employment and increae income and thereby 
improve living conditions and capacity of the fanners to add to the 
national resources. The life in the village has to be made fuller and 
richer. But this requires a more effective action programme, pool¬ 
ing and allocation of resources, concentrated, continuous and syste¬ 
matic experiments in improved techniques and faith on the part of 
those who are engaged in economic reconstruction and social re¬ 
generation. 

Grow More Food Campaign 

1.24. In order to meet the shortage of foodgrains, the Grow More 
Food campaign was started in 1943 which adopted “intensive culti¬ 
vation of cultivated lands through irrigation, better seeds and manures 
andb better farming practices as the guiding principle for stepping up 



agricultural production.” A sum of Rs. 62-10 crores was sanctioned 
towards the expenditure involved in the campaign as detailed below: 


Grow More Food Campaign Sanctioned 
Expenditure 

(Rs. in crores) 



Period 


Loan 

Grant 

50% 
of food 
bonus 

Total 

1943—47 



6-54 

8-68 


I5-22 

1947—40 

• 


3'24 

7-00 


10*24 

1940 - 50 



1880 

6 04 

11 - So 

36-64 



Total 

28-58 

21 • 72 

it-80 

62 TO 


The achievements of the campaign were the creation of production 
potential in the form of minor irrigation works, land reclamation, soil 
conservation etc. of 34 lakh tons as compared to a target of 45 lakh 
tons. In this connection, the Grow More Food Inquiry Committee 
pointed out that the campaign covered only a small proportion of 
the total cultivated area—2 to 4 per cent. Its main effect was to 
spread knowledge of improved agriculture among a wider section 
of agricultural population than at any previous period. 

Five Year Plans 

1.25. Soon after Independence, began the era of planning and in 
the First Five Year Plan, the highest priority was accorded to the 
problem of agricultural production. Of the total investment of 
Rs. 2,356 crores as envisaged in the Plan, 33 per cent, was earmarked 
for this purpose, the details of allocations being as follows: 


Total provision Per cent 

(Rs. in crores) 


(0 Agriculture and Community 

Development . . 372 16 

(it) Irrigation and Flood Control . 395 17 


Total • 767 33 


At the end of 1955-56, the index number of production of food- 
grains rose to 115 and that of non-food crops to 120. The production 
index of all agricultural commodities was 117 in the same year, the 
index numbers being calculated with 1949-50 as the base year. 
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1.26. In the Second Plan, the increase in agricultural production 
by 2 to 2-5 per cent per annum was not considered sufficient to sup¬ 
port a large programme of economic development and therefore, the 
target of food production was raised from 10 million to 15-5 million 
tons. There was a relative shift in priorities as between agriculture 
and industry in the Second Plan. However, the provision for all the 
agricultural programmes amounted to Rs. 341 crores. In addition, an 
amount of Rs. 55 crores was proposed to be spent for agricultural 
programmes out of the total provision of Rs. 200 crores made for 
National Extension and Community Development programme. A 
provision of Rs. 12 crores and Rs. 15 crores respectively was made 
for village panchayats and local development works also. The plan 
also provided Rs. 381 crores for major and medium irrigation works 
and Rs. 105 crores for flood control which have an important bearing 
on agricultural production. Within the agricultural sector, out of 
the provision of Rs. 341 crores, Rs. 170 crores were earmarked for 
agriculture, while the remaining amounts were allowed for Animal 
Husbandry. Dairying, Forestry and Soil-conservation, Fisheries, 
Co-operation including Warehousing, Marketing, etc. 

These programmes of development have contributed in increasing 
agricultural production. The index number of production in regard 
to all agricultural commodities which was 117 in 1956-57 increased to 
131 in 1958-59. The index of foodgrains was 120:5 in 1956-57, 108 in 
1957-58 and 128 in 1958-59. 

Community Development 

1.27. The community development movement was launched on the 
2nd October, 1952 with a view to assist the 65 million families in the 
country-side in their efforts to bring about a substantial improvement 
in all aspects of their life—economic, social and cultural. The 
activities of various departments which had in the past functioned in 
a parallel manner were co-ordinated by the community development 
programme and a team of extension officers was provided at the 
block level. The movement aimed at re-organising village life and 
strengthening the village economy through improvement in agri¬ 
culture and cottage industries. 

The Community Development and National Extension Sei'vice 
covered 3,39,734 villages with a total population of 172-94 millions as 
on the 1st September, 1959. It is proposed to cover the entire country 
by about the end of 1963. The activities undertaken by this agency 
include agricultural improvement. It has, however, been increasing¬ 
ly felt that much greater attention should be given to this aspect than 
has been possible so far. The Committee on Plan Projects which 
studied the work in community development areas was of the view 
that the limited extension staff could not contact a large number 
of farmers and educate them regarding the scope for improvements in 
agricultural production. Further more, farmers with small unecono¬ 
mic holdings were unable to raise the necessary finance and facilities 
required for carrying out improvements. Lack of adequate organis¬ 
ation for collecting, stocking and distributing agricultural supplies 
at point convenient to the farmers handicaps the extension workers 
and small farmers. 



Panehayats 

1.28. From times immemorial ‘village panehayats’ have been a 
feature characteristic of the Indian agrarian economy. These 
institutions suffered a heavy set back under the British rule, when 
direct settlements with the zamindars etc. were made in preference 
to the village communities and a centralised system of administra¬ 
tion was evolved. However, since Independence, the importance of 
the village panchayat as an agency for civic administration and for 
local initiative has been widely recognised. Steps are being taken 
promoting development activities through local leadership and 
by the State Governments to re-organise these institutions as self- 
governing local bodies and to endow them with necessary powers, 
resources ancj authority so that they may function as units of self- 
government and undertake increasing responsibility in relation to 
civic, economic, revenue matters, and also developmental activities. 
Necessary legislation has been enacted in some States and it is on 
the anvil in the remaining States. 

In the First Five Year Plan, it was recommended that (a) there 
should be at the'-village level an organisation deriving its authority 
from the village community and charged with the main responsibility 
for undertaking programmes of village development; and (b) village 
panehayats should become the agency for land reforms and land 
management. The need for a representative body of people at the 
village level was reiterated in the Second Five Year Plan also. 

1.29. The functions of panehayats assigned by legislation vary 
from State to State but generally they are wide enough to permit 
them to undertake most of the administrative, civic, social, economic 
and judicial activities of a village community. In the Second Five 
Year Plan, these functions were broadly divided into two groups, 
namely, (ij administrative—which included civic, developmental, land 
management and land reform functions; and (ii) judicial functions. 

Regarding the provision for finances for the village panehayats, 
legislation in most States provides for several sources of revenue such 
as tax on trade or profession, property tax, licence fees, fines and 
watch and ward tax etc. In the main, however, panehayats have to 
rely on the grant of a percentage of the land revenue, a commission 
on account of collection of land revenue and the income derived from 
common lands, tanks, etc. vested in it. 

1.30. Seven years of work in Community Development has estab¬ 
lished the fact that systematic rural development can take place only 
with the active participation of the people. The enthusiasm of the 
people can be generated if the programmes are undertaken by them 
in an organised manner. There is also increasing realisation that in 
the sphere of functions which concern the people, it is their collective 
will that should matter most. In this context, the role of Panehayats 
as representative organisation of the people, has been accepted and 
it is proposed that they should have autonomy in regard to functions 
falling within their purview. This would foster initiative and de¬ 
velop a sense of real responsibility among the people. The process 
would also mean building up authority from below. Panehayats 
would be responsible for administrative, judicial and developmental 
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functions. But in the initial period, they might attend mainly to de¬ 
velopmental activities and progressively extend their role to other 
spheres. The work of Panchayats would be carried out through 
functional sub-committees and through associated instiutions such as 
Yuvak and Mahila Mandals. Higher bodies like Block Panchayat 
Samities or Zila Parishads would offer to village panchayats proper 
technical guidance and render timely and adequate financial assist¬ 
ance. It has to be recognised that the present condition of the 
panchayats will have to be toned up considerably to enable them to 
discharge their new role. 

Co-operatives 

1.31. The co-operative movement in India has been in existence 
for about 55 years. Starting with “small good simple credit societies 
for small end simple folks with simple needs and requiring small 
sums only”, the movement is now serving the people in its varying 
forms such as credit, marketing, processing, farming, housing, trans¬ 
port, dairy, etc. 

1.32. At the end of the year 1957-58, there were 2.57 lakh co-opera¬ 
tive societies with 2.1 crore members. Their share capital and 
reserves amounted to Rs. 187 crores and working capital Rs. 696 
crores. Agricultural credit societies numbering 1.67 lakhs constitut¬ 
ed the most important single type of co-operative institutions which 
accounted for 64.9 per cent of the total number. These societies 
covered about 2.69 lakh villages. Among non-credit societies, 
weavers societies and other industrial societies formed the major 
group numbering 9,608 and 10,117 respectively. Next in order are 
the sugarcane supply societies concentrated mainly in U.P. and Bihar. 

1.33. Agricultural credit co-operative societies are of two kinds. 
Those which provide (i) short and medium term loans and (ii) long 
term loans. Short and medium term loans are issued by the village 
primary credit societies many of which have also adopted the bye¬ 
laws enabling them to take other functions such as supply of seeds, 
fertiliser, agricultural i*equisites, etc. Membership of these societies 
is 1:02 crores covering about 16 per cent of the total rural families. 
The paid up share capital and reserves of these societies amounted 
to Rs. 28.22 crores and 8.28 crores respectively. They held deposits 
worth Rs. 8:63 crores from members and non-members. The average 
membership per society was 61 whereas the average loan per member 
was Rs. 91. In the year 1957-58, these societies advanced a sum of 
Rs. 96 crores by way of loans. At the end of the year (on the 30th 
June, 1958), an amount of Rs. 107 crores was due from the members 
of which 21 per cent or Rs. 22.78 crores was due from the members 
societies distributed production requisites worth Rs. 6.87 crores. They 
also arranged for the sale of agricultural produce of their members 
which was valued at Rs. 5.97 crores. 

1.34. As the owned funds and deposits held by the primary 
societies are not sufficient to meet the demands of their members, 
they take loans from Central Co-operative Banks. These banks are 
federal institutions controlled and largely managed by the affiliated 
societies. At the end of 1957-58, there were 418 central co-operative 
banks with a paid up share capital and reserves amounting to Rs. 24.91 
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crores. They held deposits amounting to Rs. 66 crores, Loans to 
the extent of Rs. 49.8 crores were borrowed from the State Co-opera¬ 
tive Banks and others. 

1.35. The State co-operative banks which provide financial accom¬ 
modation to cefitral co-operative banks are owned and managed 
largely by them. The paid up capital of the State co-operative banks 
amounted to Rs. 11.92 crores. They obtained deposits and loans of 
the order of Rs. 44.44 and Rs. 51.69 crores respectively. 

1.36. The State co-operative banks receive financial accommodation 
from the Reserve Bank of India which has a statutory responsibility 
to foster co-operative institutions. The Bank issues loans to State 
co-operative institutions at concessional rates, i.e., 2 per cent below 
the bank rate. In the year 1958-59, the Reserve Bank issued a loan 
of Rs. 70 crores in this manner. 

1.37. Long term loans are issued by co-operative land mortgage 
banks. There were 17 central land mortgage banks which advanced 
a loan of Rs. 4.62 crores in 1957-58. Although in a few cases, the 
central land mortgage banks issue loans directly or through the 
central co-operative banks, these banks operate generally through 347 
primary land mortgage banks. The funds required for long term 
loans are raised by central land mortgage banks which issue 
debentures usually guaranteed by State Government in regard to 
repayment of principal and payment of interest. 

1.38. In the last four years, a great deal of emphasis has been laid 
on developing co-operative marketing and processing. This would 
help the farmers in obtaining a fair return for their produce and also 
in securing production requisites and other necessary supplies of 
dependable quality at reasonable rates. The marketing societies 
functioning in close co-ordination with the credit institutions also help 
the latter in realising their loons from the sale of the produce brought 
by the fanners. As a result of this integrated system, the prospects 
of recovery would improve considerably and it is expected that 
co-operative banks and credit societies would grant loans on the basis 
of the anticipated crops without insisting on security in the shape of 
land or other property. 

1.39. State co-operative marketing societies have been established 
in all the States except one. Primary marketing societies numbering 
1,064 have also been set up in the country during the last three years 
and 550 more are likely to be established at the end of the current 
year. The apex as well as the primary marketing societies ere at 
present the largest single agency for distribution of fertilisers. In 
1957-58, they also sold agricultural produce worth Rs. 16 crores either 
as agents or owners. The primary marketing societies in some cases 
distributed fertilisers directly to their members. In some other 
cases, the agency of primary credit society (small or large) or the 
multi-purpose society was utilised. The marketing societies have 
been provided with godowns. They are also being helped to con¬ 
struct godowns at important village centres. 

Organisationally a net work of marketing societies at important 
mandis has been created; they have not yet begun to play an 
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important role in regard to marketing of agricultural produce except 
in a few States. 

1.40. Most of the agricultural commodities undergo one or more 
stages of processing before reaching the consumer. This work of 
processing is at present done largely by middle-men and owners of 
processing plants. Consequently, the producer gets only a small part 
of the price paid by the consumer. The successful implementation 
of the programme of expanding co-operative marketing depends in a 
large measure upon the growth of co-operative processing. The most 
significant achievement in this regard has been in the sphere of sugar¬ 
cane processing. To meet the increasing demand for sugar, a decision 
was taken to raise the existing capacity of the sugar industry from 
15 lakh tons in 1954 to 25 lakh tons by the end of the year 1960-61. 
Government simultaneously decided that in giving licences for new 
factories, co-operatives should receive preference. As a result, 38 
co-operative sugar factories have been licensed so far. Out of these, 
14 co-operative sugar factories went into production in the year 
1957-58. They accounted for 1.5 lakh tons of sugar which was nearly 
7.5 per cent of the total sugar production of the country. In 1958-59, 
21 co-operative factories produced 1.79 lakh tons of sugar which 
works out to 9.3 per cent of the total national output. 

1.41. In addition to production of sugar, processing of other com¬ 
modities such as cotton, groundnut, paddy has received some attention. 
In the first three years of the Plan, 117 processing units of various 
types were established. These included 51 cotton ginning and press¬ 
ing plants, 6 groundnut decorticators, 13 rice mills, 5 oil mills, 2 jute 
baling plants and 40 miscellaneous units. 

1.42. The growth of the movement has not been quite even. The 
largest number of co-operative sugar mills and cotton ginning facto¬ 
ries are located in Bombay State. Land mortgage banking has 
developed in only 4 States, i.e., Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Bombay and 
Mysore. As regards production finance, three States, viz., Bombay, 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh accounted for 52 per cent of the total 
loans issued in the year 1957-58. On the other hand, the share of 
four States in the Eastern Region, viz., Assam, West Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, was only 7 per cent. 

1.43. The one sided growth of the movement in the field of credit 
and even that only to a limited extent in a few States has become a 
matter of serious concern, especially when so much emphasis is being 
given for increasing production and building up a co-operative sector. 

1.44. For the economic betterment of the people, particularly in 
the vilkages, the need has been felt for expanding the activity of 
village co-operatives and making them effective organisations for 
rendering essential services, e.g., credit, supplies, etc. to the villagers. 
The National Development Council in its meeting in November 1958 
passed a resolution on co-operative policy which laid great stress on 
the role of co-operatives. In accordance with the above policy and’ 
the recommendations of the Mysore Conference of State Ministers, 
efforts are now being made for reorganising and revitalising the exist¬ 
ing primary credit and multi-purpose societies and organising new 
service co-operatives in areas where societies are not in existence. 
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For the year 1959-60, a programme has been formulated for reorgani¬ 
sation of 23,000 existing small co-operative credit societies into service 
co-operatives and organisation of 15,700 new service co-operatives. In 
our view, the organisation of service co-operatives at the village level 
is vital and important for two reasons: firstly, by participating in the 
affairs of the society, the villagers would be able to plan a programme 
of economic development and get acquainted with democratic pro¬ 
cedures. Secondly, these co-operatives will be an important factor 
in increasing agricultural production as they will help in meeting in 
time most of the requirements of the cultivators such as credit, seeds, 
fertilizers, improved implements, etc. 

Co-operative Farming 

1.45. With increasing co-operative activity in various spheres, the 
desirability of extending it to farming and agricultural operations for 
ensuring better farming and better yields was considered for the first 
time in 1944 by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (now Indian Council of Agricultural Research) in 
their memorandum on the development of agriculture and animal 
husbandry in India. 

1.46. The subject of co-operative farming also received attention 
in the Plan of Economic Development formulated in 1944 by eight 
leading industrialists, which is commonly known as the Bombay Plan. 
The Plan said: 

“Increase in agricultural production, however, presupposes cer¬ 
tain fundamental reforms. The most important question 
to be solved is that of the size of agricultural holdings. The 
average holding at present is not more than 3 acres scatter¬ 
ed over the village in tiny fragments. Although, there 
may be definite limits to the advantages arising out of con¬ 
solidation of holdings and increase in their size, it is one of 
the main reforms which would be necessary for the adop¬ 
tion of intensive farming. To bring it about, co-operative 
farming appears to present less difficulties than any other 
method that may be suggested. It increases the size of 
the holding for purposes of cultivation without depriving 
the cultivators of their right to the ownership of their 
existing holdings. In order that co-operative far min g 
should come into vogue as early as possible, some measure 
of compulsion appears desirable.” 

It would be seen from the above extract that not only co-operative 
farming, but a measure of compulsion was also contemplated in the 
Bombay Plan. 

1.47. The Co-operative Planning Committee which examined this 
subject in 1945 was of the view that for a permanent solution of the 
problem of increased agricultural production, some form of large 
scale cultivation was necessary. It suggested “Co-operative Farm¬ 
ing” as one of the four types of large-scale farming because “the 
benefit of co-operative joint farming will flow from the greater use 
of land and from the employment of more efficient techniques”. The 
Committee recommended that experiments in co-operative farming 
should be organised in every State. 
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The delegation which was sent to study co-operative farming in 
Palestine submitted its report in 1946. The delegation recommended 
that: 


“Experiments on co-operative farming should be taken up on a 
wider and intensive scale where the members can form a 
commune of their own not only for joint agricultural pro¬ 
duction but also for marketing and undertaking other social 
and economic activities for the commune as a whole. The 
current of thought on the problem is already moving in 
this direction." 

1.48. The Agrarian Reforms Committee, appointed on the recom¬ 
mendations of the States Revenue Ministers Conference in 1947 to 
suggest measures to be taken for tackling agricultural problems main¬ 
ly relating to land reforms very emphatically recommended that indi¬ 
vidual farming should not be allowed on holdings, which are smaller 
than basic holdings. They should, in the course of time, be brought 
under a scheme of co-operative joint farming. 

1.49. After Independence, in the First Five Year Plan, it was 
recognised that small holdings which are below the basic or the floor 
limit constitute one of the most difficult problems in the reorganisa¬ 
tion of agriculture and if these holdings are grouped into larger units 
of operation through co-openative activity and the individual farming 
rationalised, the economies and advantages of large-scale organisa¬ 
tion would become available to them. Larger financial resources for 
agricultural development oan be provided and the volume of employ¬ 
ment can be increased. Keeping these in view, the First Plan sug¬ 
gested that “small and middle farmers in particular should be 
encouraged and assisted to group themselves voluntarily into co-ope¬ 
rative farming societits”. The Second Plan envisaged that “The 
main task during the Second Five Year Plan is to take such essential 
steps as will provide sound foundations for the development of 
co-operative farming, so that over a period of 10 years or so a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of agricultural lands are cultivated on co-operative 
lines” 

1.50. Co-operative farming societies were functioning in the coun¬ 
try even before the First Five Year Plan. On the recommendations 
of the Co-operative Planning Committee, four types of co-operative 
farming societies were organised in the country, namely (i) Better 
Farming; (ii) Tenant Fanning; (iii) Joint Farming, and (iv) Collec¬ 
tive Farming Societies. 

(i) Better Farming Society 

In a better farming society, each member owns land and cultivates 
it independently. He, however, agrees to (a) follow a plan of cul¬ 
tivation laid down by the society, and (b) obtain from the society 
credit, seed, manures and fertilizers and specific services, such as 
marketing, and use of machinery, etc. For all practical purposes, a 
better farming society works like a multi-purpose society or a service 
co-operative. 

(ii) Tenant Farming Society 

The tenant farming society obtains the land on free hold or lease 
hold The total holding is sub-divided and each individual member 
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is allotted a separate plot but he is to cultivate the land according to 
e plan formulated by the society. The manner in which the plan 
should be executed is left entirely to the discretion of the individual 
member. The society undertakes to supply credit, seed, manure 
and costly agricultural implements and even arrange for marketing 
of members’ produce. It is open to a member whether or not to avail 
of these facilities. Each tenant member pays a fixed rent for his 
holding but the produce of the holding is his own and entirely at his 
disposal. After meeting all expenses and providing for reserves, 
profits are distributed among the members in proportion to the rent 
paid by them. 


(iii) Joint Farming Society 

The ownership of land rests with the individual but pooling of 
land and joint cultivation in accordance with a plan approved by the 
elected committee are essential ingredients of joint co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies. Ownership of land is recognised and rewarded by the 
society by payment of a return in relation to the productivity of the 
land. The produce is raised together and the sale proceeds after 
meeting all the expenses of cultivation, etc. are shared by members 
in proportion to work done and/or land contributed. 

(iv) Collective Farming Society 

A collective co-openative farming society holds the land on free¬ 
hold or lease-hold basis and also the other means of production. It 
undertakes joint cultivation. As the individual ownership of land 
is not there, no return is paid on this account and the profits are 
•distributed in proportion to the work done by the members. 

1 * 51. The Second Plan lays down that co-operative farming neces¬ 
sarily involves pooling of tend and its joint management. The 
Seminar on co-operative farming convened by the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics at Poona in May 1958 in this connection took 
the view that the most appropriate objective of a co-operative farm¬ 
ing society is to make a better economic use of pooled resources, i.e., 
land, the instruments of production, labour, etc. In this context, 
the analogy of ‘Firm’ and ‘Plant’ from economic theory was applied. 
It was the opinion of the Seminar that the society as a whole should 
take all the major decisions in respect of risk-bearing and also for 
arriving at final results. Some of the functions relating to internal 
management may be delegated to the plants (groups) in which 
identity of individual holdings may or may not be maintained. It 
was felt by the Seminar that normally such an organisation would 
not be able to operate without the pooling of lands. 


It52. If this approach is accepted, a better farming society and a 
•tenant farming society in which the member constituents take their 
own decisions and bear the risks individually, should be regarded as 
highly developed forms of service co-operatives. Joint and collec¬ 
tive farming societies which contain the essential elements indicated 
in the definition, will have to be treated as co-operative terming 
societies. 


1.53. There were 1,440 co-operative joint and collective farming 
societies in the country as on 30-6-1958 out of which 1,098 are reported 
to be actually working. The membership of these societies is 39,075 

1—35 CD&C—3 
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but only 24,687 persons work on the farms. The rest are sympa¬ 
thisers, absentees or non-working members. The area held by these 
societies was 3 lakh acres, i.e., less than 0-1 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area; of this, 2-12 lakh acres of land was under cultivation 
during 1957-58. 

1:54. Taking state-wise position of these societies, Punjab accounts 
for 541 or 37 per cent.; Bombay 223 or 15 per cent.; Uttar Pradesh 161 
or 11 per cent, and so on. Madras and Jammu & Kashmir had the 
lowest number of societies, i.e., 4 each. The total of these societies 
in the Union territories numbered only 22 out of which Delhi account¬ 
ed for 13, Manipur 8 and Himachal Pradesh 1. There were no 
societies in Tripura, Andaman and Nicobar, Laccadive and Minicoy 
and Pondicherry. 

Traditional Forms of Co-operation in Farming 

1'55. Apart from these institutions which are registered under 
Co-operative Societies Act, traditional forms of co-operation in farm¬ 
ing involving joint efforts has been in practice. Joint cultivation 
and sharing the harvest is commonly practised in Dan District of 
Bombay and in many other Adivasi ureas as well in the N.E.F.A. 
region. Farmers are known to co-operate with one another to make 
good deficiencies in bullocks, implements, seeds as also to improve 
irrigation facilities, counteract water logging, weed havoc, wild life 
nuisance, etc. Temple lands, village common lands were also 
cultivated jointly. 

1' 56. According to the Labour Enquiry Committee, in some areas 
of Madhya Pradesh and U.P. at the time of harvesting, teams of 
labourers move from Jhansi and Lalitpur districts to Sagar, Bhilsa 
and other areas. They take up harvesting of a crop in a village and 
move on to the next and so on. Remuneration is received by them 
in terms of percentage of the total crop harvested. Each group has 
a leader who negotiates the terms with the local cultivators and 
distributes the income among the participants. In Bombay State 
(Nagpur and Vidarbha region) according to the seme Committee, 
agricultural operations such as deep ploughing, removal of weeds or 
reclamation of patches of waste lands are undertaken by a group of 
people, usually landless workers, on piece work basis. This is locally 
known as HUNDA. In Punjab also, a system of joint work at the 
time of harvesting and weeding operations exists and is known as 
MANG or AHWAT. 

1.57. In western parts of Kolhapur district of Bombay State, joint 
farming has been widely practised in regard to sugarcane for over 100 
years at least. The method is known as PHAD. The participants in 
a PHAD pool together their resources of land, labour and equipment. 
All cultivation operations are jointly carried out and after meeting 
the working expenses, the net amount is divided equally among the 
members. Data available for 19 villages in this area indicates that 
out of 2,486 acres under sugarcane, more than 90 per cent was cul¬ 
tivated jointly through PHADS. According to the information 
received from the Bombay State Co-operative Bank, there were 1,000 
PHADS in Kolhapur district. Although most of these PHADS are 
not registered as co-operative societies, the system is recognised by 
the trade and the local custom. The leader of the PHAD occupies 
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an important position not only in the village but as e representative 
of a group c omman ds a great deal of influence in trade and commerce. 

1* 58. In certain areas of Anantpur District of Andhra Pradesh, joint 
cultivation has been practised on traditional lines. The system is 
known as “Gonchi”. In Pamidi Firka of Gooty Taluk, 206 acres are 
jointly cultivated in seven villages. In one of them—Pedavadugur 
85 holders owning 35 acres, commanded by a government minor irriga¬ 
tion source, have worked this arrangement for a long time. There 
are no ridges to indicate boundaries of fields separately; survey 
stones of the boundary are, in some cases, just in the middle of the 
plot. The entire area is treated as one unit and is divided into con¬ 
venient blocks for ploughing, sowing and irrigation purposes. Each 
share-holder contributes his labour and a bullock. There is a leader 
in-charge who is responsible for supervision and has the authority to 
impose in case of absence a fine to be realised out of the gross produce. 
In another district—Karimnagar of the same State, in village 
Alganoon 82 protected tenants have been cultivating 145 acres of 
land jointly for the last 40 years. 

Notes on the PHAD system of Kolhapur (Bombay State) GONCHI 
and others of Andhra Pradesh are given in Annexure VII. 

Bhoodan and Gramdan 

1- 59. The Bhoodan movement which was started in April 1951 by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave as an attempt to resolve social and economic 
conflicts between the landowners and the landless has developed into 
a new social philosophy and practical programme for peacefully 
solving the land problems of the country. Broadly speaking, the 
movement seeks to redress social injustice by arousing the conscience 
of the people and thus bring about a social revolution for the estab¬ 
lishment of a new social and economic order based on Sarvodaya 
ideals. In its practical application, it takes the shape of asking from 
land holders for voluntary donation of one-sixth of land for redistri¬ 
bution among the landless. Such donations as are offered are receiv¬ 
ed not only from large and middle owners but also from small owners. 
In the non-agricultural sector, the movement assumes various forms 
such as “Sampattidan”, “Buddhidan” and “Jivandan”, etc. By 
November 1959, 44 lakh acres had been donated in Bhoodan and nearly 
8) lakh acres out of it had been distributed to the landless. 

1-60. In recent years, the emphasis has shifted from donation of 
small scattered areas by individuals to donation of whole village, that 
is, gramdan by owners of lands to the community as a whole. ’ The 
land in the village (or hamlet, tola) is held not by individual allottees 
as in Bhoodan but by the community as a whole consisting of all the 
persons in the village. All adults in the community would form a 
Gram Sabha which would be responsible for the management of 
gramdan lands. The sabha will elcet a president and a secretary and 
set up ad hoc or standing committees for executing the work in con¬ 
sultation with the Gram Sabha. The land could be cultivated either 
by allotment for individual families and reserving a part of land for 
joint cultivation for meeting common requirments or by joint farm¬ 
ing. The lands of non-donors will not be taken over but they will 
become members of the Gram Sabha. The intention is to bring them 
round in due course to pool their lend as well By November 1959, 
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4,565 villages have been donated for Granadan mainly in Orissa, 
Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Andhra and Rajasthan. 

3 * 61. The movement has created a social element and an oppor¬ 
tunity for implementation of measures of land reforms and agrarian 
reorganisation. In Gramdan villages, the main emphasis is upon 
co-operative endeavour by the village communities as a whole for 
development of the village and for improving its economic condition 
and of raising the level of each family. In some States, a special 
type of co-operative society called Gramdan Sarvodaya Co-operative 
Society has been formed and the State Governments have sanctioned 
financial assistance for development work through these societies. In 
Bihar, 52 Farming societies on Bhoodan end Gramdan lands have 
been organised, whereas in Madras 10 such societies are in existence. 
Experience has been gained in co-operative farming in some of these 
societies. It is reported that the yields on these farms have been 
higher than those on holdings of individual cultivators. 

1-62. Legislation has been adopted in a number of States for faci¬ 
litating donation and distribution of bhoodan and gramdan lands. 
In others, administrative instructions have been issued. Some States 
propose to enact special legislation to manage gramdan land*. Pro¬ 
vision of adequate finance to enable the gramdan village to under¬ 
take programmes for agricultural and general economic development 
(particularly where special type of co-operative society has not been 
formed) through co-operative organisation and other agencies needs 
special consideration. For settlement of landless persons on Bhoodan 
and gramdan lands and development of such lands, co-operation in 
various forms will have to play on increasingly important role. 



Chapter II 

OUR IMPRESSIONS OF SOME CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

SOCIETIES 

We have mentioned earlier that co-operative farming societies 
have acquired some experience in the country. In any programme 
of co-operative farming development, therefore, the experience gain¬ 
ed by them has to be taken into account. With this end in view, we 
requested the State Governments to select some co-operative farming 
societies in the following categories for our visit: (i) joint and 
collective farming societies involving pooling of existing lands; (ii) 
societies which have been in existence for a period of three years; 
(iii) societies working in different crop regions; (iv) one or two 
better and tenant farming societies; and (v) societies of “Good”, 
“Bad” and “Indifferent” types. 

2.2. We visited 34 societies in eight States, namely, Bombay, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Mysore, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and West 
Bengal (Annexure VIII). The salient features of the working of these 
societies are described in this Chapter. 

A. Bombay State 

2.3. We first visited Bombay State where attempts to start co¬ 
operative farming societies were made as early as in 1921 by Dr. 
H. S. Mann in Ahmednagar and Sholapur districts. By the end of 
1947-48, there were 95 co-operative farming societies, but their acti¬ 
vities were mainly confined to better farming and land improve¬ 
ment. 

2.4. A real beginning was made in the year 1949 on the basis of 
the report submitted by Shri S. P. Mohite and the earlier recom¬ 
mendations of the Co-operative Planning Committee and the Indian 
Delegation to Palestine. The State Government formulated a scheme 
for organisation of 112 co-operative farming societies spread over a 
period of five years and earmarked a sum of Rs. 20 - 89 lakhs for 
granting loans and subsidies to these societies. The State was 
divided into 3 linguistic regions, i.e. Gujerat, Maharashtra and 
Kamatak. For promoting the work in each region a team consisting 
of a District Co-operative Officer, Agricultural Officer and one 
Surveyor was appointed. Subsequently, Bombay Government 
decided to exclude better farming societies from the purview of the 
scheme of co-operative farming and directed that if the societies 
already registered had no programme for agricultural improvement, 
they should be converted into multi-purpose societies. In the Second 
Five-Year Plan, organisation of 100 co-operative farming societies 
was envisaged and a provision of Rs. 27’75 lakhs was made. 

2.5. There were 510 societies of the following types on the 30th 
June 1958: 

(i) Tenant farming societies .. .. 208 

(ii) Joint farming societies ■ • .. 78 

(iii) Collective farming societies .. .. 224 
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These societies held about one lakh acres of land of which only about 
50 per cent i.e. nearly 50,000 acres were under cultivation. Most of 
the collective as well as tenant farming societies were established 
on Government waste lands. Some others were started in Khar 
lands and river-beds, which also were in the possession of Govern¬ 
ment. A majority of these societies were formed by backward class 
people because it was the policy of the Bombay State to allot Gov¬ 
ernment lands preferably to the members of backward classes. A 
few societies for displaced persons and ex-soldiers were also organis¬ 
ed. It is estimated that only 15 per cent, of the total number of 
societies in Bombay State are joint farming societies on existing 
cultivated holdings. 

B. Madras State 

2.6. Land colonisation societies which later came to be regard¬ 
ed as Tenant Farming Cooperative Societies were first started in 
Madras State in 1935-36 with the idea of encouraging the educated 
unemployed youth to take up agriculture as an occupation. Two 
such societies were started, but they were not successful. A year 
later, when prohibition was introduced in the Salem district in 1937, 
some of the unemployed toddy tappers were organised in land 
colonisation societies. This work received impetus in 1941, when 
Government revised their policy in regard to the assignment of 
their lands which laid down that in future, allotment would not 
be made to individuals but to groups of colonists formed into co¬ 
operative societies. Similarly, land colonisation societies were orga¬ 
nised for ex-servicemen, landless labourers etc. with the object of 
resettling them on agriculture. 

2.7. With growing emphasis on co-operative farming after the 
second world war and in the “Grow More Food Scheme”, the State 
Government ordered in 1944 that effective propoganda should be 
made in collective farming and sharing of produce on voluntary 
basis. In 1947, Government examined the relative merits of diffe¬ 
rent forms of farm organisation recommended by the All India 
Cooperative Planning Committee and finally considered that, to 
begin with, compact blocks of Government waste lands should be 
assigned only to groups of colonists consisting of landless poor 
people. In pursuance of this decision, cooperative tenant farming 
societies came to be organised. The societies own the lands on ryot- 
wari tenure, divide them among the members each of whom culti¬ 
vates the holdings allotted to him on his own account and retains 
the produce thereof, the society helping him in his cultivation and 
in marketing his produce if he so desires. 

2.8. In 1958-59, there were 31 Tenant Co-operative Farming 
societies including land colonisation societies formed on Govern¬ 
ment land. These societies have a total membership of 2,325 and 
share capital of Rs. 1-55 lakhs. They were allotted 9,918 acres of 
land out of which 5,542 acres have already been brought under cul¬ 
tivation. Besides these, there are 14 tenant farming societies for 
temple lands. These societies have a membership of 624, share 
capital Rs. 6,627 and have taken 2,200 acres of land on lease out of 
which, 541 acres have been brought under cultivation. Altogether, 
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there are 45 tenant farming societies in the State. Financial assis¬ 
tance and other facilities are provided by the Government accord¬ 
ing to the pattern of assistance about which a reference has been 
made subsequently. 

2.9. Organisation of joint and collective farming co-operative 
societies received the attention of the State Government in 1951 
when the Land Revenue Reforms Committee, Madras made certain 
recommendations relating to cooperative farming. The Govern¬ 
ment considered these recommendations and decided that the State 
should encourage the formation of cooperative collective farming 
societies in areas where the village community voluntarily comes 
forward for the purpose and that if 75 per cent of the adult popula¬ 
tion covering also 75 per cent of the land under holdings in a par¬ 
ticular area had agreed to try collective farming, legislation should 
be introduced to compel the dissenting 25 per cent minority to come 
into the collective farm. Such legislation has not, however, been 
undertaken so far. The committee also recommended that the Co¬ 
operative Department should make an intensive drive for the forma¬ 
tion of better farming or joint farming societies and that this should 
be preceded by education and propaganda. The Government 
accepted this recommendation with the modification that the drive 
need not be State-wide, but that it should be in two or three taluks 
in a district at a time. Subsequently, the committee on coopera¬ 
tion in Madras (1955-56) was, however, of the view that joint farm¬ 
ing on cooperative basis was not likely to be popular and capable 
of implementation on an extensive scale. Collective farming 
societies might, in the first instance, be tried where large blocks 
of Government lands are assigned to cooperatives for colonisation. 
The Government, however, decided in 1956 to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of joint farming societies in order to demonstrate their value. 
But even before this policy decision three cooperative joint farming 
societies—two in Chengleput District and one in Madurai District— 
had been organised in the same year. On 30th June, 1959, there 
were 10 joint farming societies with 515 ‘A’ class members and 11 
‘B’ class members. It may be mentioned here that ‘B’ class mem¬ 
bers are not entitled to participate in the management. The total 
share capital amounted to Rs. 26,860 and area pooled 1454 acres. 
These societies received financial assistance of the order of 
Rs. 2,93,490 as loans and Rs. 88,440 as subsidy from the State Gov¬ 
ernment which has also guaranteed the repayment of short-term 
finance to an extent of Rs. 2,54,500 that may be advanced by the 
central cooperative banks. 

2.10. More recently i.e. in 1958, Gramdan Sarvodaya Co-operative 
Societies have also been formed in gramdan villages. Ten such 
societies were organised in Madurai district. The membership 
consists of 1605 ‘A’ and ‘B’ class members who have contributed 
Rs. 814 as share capital. Total area of 1,252 acres was donated out 
of which 1,100 acres is under cultivation. The Government also pro¬ 
vide financial and technical assistance to these societies. 

C. Mysore State 

2.11. In Mysore, co-operative farming societies have been organis¬ 
ed mostly on Government waste lands- A few isolated experiments 
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of co-operative joint farming on private lands have been made in the 
State but have not proved successful. 


2.12. On 30th June 1959, there were 
types:— 

135 societies of the 

following 

(i) Tenant farming societies 

52 

j 99 

(ii) Better fanning societies 

47 

(iii) Joint farming societies 

15 

^•36 

(iv) Collective farming societies 

21 


These societies held an area of 28,205 acres of land of which 83% 
belonged to Government. Of the total area, 65% is reported to be 
under cultivation- The causes for the failure of some of the societies 
and the slow progress with regard to others can be primarily attribut¬ 
ed to the following factors:— 

(i) The lands allotted to the societies were mostly virgin or 

marginal lands, poor in quality which required huge 
capital for initial development; 

(ii) the members of the societies mostly belong to backward 

classes who lacked adequate resources to develop the 
lands; 

(iii) illiteracy and lack of co-operative consciousness; 

(iv) lack of local leadership to educate the members to main¬ 

tain accounts etc- and 

(v) absence of proper planning, inadequacy of staff and lack 

of knowledge on the part of the persons deputed to work 
in some of the societies. 

D. Orissa State 

2.13. For rehabilitating the ex-servicemen, four co-operative 
farming societies were started in the year 1947-48. Two years later, 
these were wound up by the Government as the right type of colonists 
were not available and the out-turn of the colonies was very low in 
comparison with the cost of investment and supervision. 

2.14. Government has since then formulated another scheme for 
settlement of landless labourers on co-operative basis for which a 
provision of Rs. 10 lakhs has been made in the Second Five Year 
Plan. In the year 1956-57, four co-operative farming societies were 
organised for the landless labourers and for rehabilitating the dis¬ 
placed persons under the Hirakud Dam schemes. In the year 1957-58, 
four more societies were formed. Outside the scheme, 14 farming 
societies have come up mainly on Government lands. In short, the 
development of co-operative farming in this State has been confined 
mainly to Government lands, the primary purpose being ameliora¬ 
tion of the conditions of the landless labourers, adivasis etc. 

2.15. As a result of the efforts made in the State during the last 
10 years, there were 28 farming societies on 30th June, 1959 of 
the 'following types:— 

(i) Joint Farming .. 20 

(ii) Collective Farming .. 4 

(iii) Tenant Farming .. 4 
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In the year 1957-58, 64 per cent, of the societies were actually work¬ 
ing. On 30th June, 1957, the membership of the societies was 880 
and area covered was 5007 acres. Of this area 52 per cent, was 
brought under cultivation. Out of the 13 districts in this State, 
eight districts are sparsely populated. A large part of the area is 
cultivated by sub-tenants and share-croppers who do not have the 
means or the knowledge of adopting improved methods of cultiva¬ 
tion. Of the total area of 1-2 crores under cultivation in the State, 
an area of 96 lakhs was under paddy, all of which, according to 
agricultural experts, was not really fit for that crop. An opinion 
was expressed that as a result of constant use of land for raising 
paddy, the productivity of the soil was being adversely affected and 
that, under a proper system of land use, not more than 50 to 60 lakhs 
acres should be used for paddy and other crops be raised on the 
remaining land. Nevertheless, every farmer continues to grow 
paddy to meet the consumption requirements irrespective of the 
suitability or otherwise of the soil. 

E. Punjab State 

2.16. Starting with two co-operative farming societies, one each 
in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur District in 1949-50, Punjab accounts for 
the largest number of societies in the country. There were 628 farm¬ 
ing societies of all types with a membership of 11,892 and 1-26 lakh 
acres of area under command as on 30th June, 1958. Out of these, 
541 or 83 per cent were joint and collective farming societies. These 
societies consisted of 9,274 members and held in pool I’ll lakh acres. 

2.17. Co-operative farming societies were organised largely by 
ex-service men on the lands allotted for their resettlement under 
the East Punjab Utilization of Lands Act, 1948 and sponsored by the 
Resettlement Section of the Ministry of Defence, Government of 
India. A large number of societies were formed by refugees from 
West Pakistan and they were apprehensive of a certain measure of 
non-cooperation, if not opposition, from local residents. A few 
examples of small holders forming these societies on existing hold¬ 
ings are also found. Some of them were organised with a view to 
evade the land reform measure relating to ceilling on holdings. In 
some cases, they are merely a family affair. Some of the societies 
have been formed for obtaining State assistance and facilities avail¬ 
able to cooperative farming societies. To many, cooperative farm¬ 
ing appeared to be a way of achieving the goal of machanized farm¬ 
ing. 

2.18. By and large, the co-operative farming societies are func¬ 
tioning at present “either among big holders, displaced persons or 
political sufferers who were granted land by the Government. The 
organisation of such societies among small land-owners on a large 
scale has still to be undertaken.” 

F. Rajasthan State 

2.19. The first better farming society was started in Rajasthan as 
far back as 1935. Not much attention was, however, paid to co¬ 
operative farming in the last 15 years during which only 15 societies 
were registered. Between 1950-61 and 1958-59, one hundred and 
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seventy-six societies were established and the total number of co¬ 
operative farming societies on 30th June, 1959 was 191. It includes 
74 collective farming societies, 26 joint farming societies, 69 tenant 
farming societies and 22 better farming societies. The total member¬ 
ship of these societies was 3,812; they held an area of 42,205 acres of 
which 22,055 acres was under cultivation. 

2.20. It was reported that 50% of the societies were defunct. 
Even among the working societies, very few functioned satisfactorily. 
Rehabilitation of the displaced persons and settlement of ex-service¬ 
men were two important factors which led to the formation of these 
societies. Attempt to evade land ceilings and secure advantage of 
facilities offered by government in the grant of lands and financial 
assistance also led to the establishment of a few societies. 

2.21. The problem of developing co-operative farming has recent¬ 
ly assumed considerable importance in Rajasthan as the State Gov¬ 
ernment has to make arrangement for allotment of large area of 
government culturable waste lands as well as lands obtained through 
imposition of ceilings on existing holdings. 

2.22. Regarding allotment of government waste lands, the State 
Government have issued orders that co-operative societies consisting 
of not less than 10 and not more than 30 landless persons shall be 
allotted lands on the following scales :— 

(i) 150 acres of un-irrigated land if the number of members 
does not exceed 10; 

(ii) 200 acres of un-irrigated land if the number exceeds 10 and 
does not exceed 15; 

(iii) 250 acres of un-irrigated land if the number exceeds 15 
but does not exceed 20; 

(iv) 275 acres of un-irrigated land if the number exceeds 20 but 
does not exceed 25; and 

(v) 300 acres of un-irrigated land if the number exceeds 25 but 

does not exceed 30. 

Where irrigated as well as un-irrigated lands are available, one acre 
of irrigated land would be treated as equal to three acres of unirri¬ 
gated area. The allotment is made for a period of 25 years renew¬ 
able for a further period of 25 years at the option of the society. The 
society is required to cultivate at least 25% of the land in the first 
year of allotment, and 50% of the land within two years of allot¬ 
ment and the entire culturable area in the third and subsequent 
years. 

2.23. While the decision has been taken to grant these lands to 
the cooperative societies, the method of cultivation (i.e., joint or in¬ 
dividual cultivation) to be followed by them has not yet been decid¬ 
ed. 

G. Uttar Pradesh 

2.24. Co-operative farming was tried in U.P. in the year 1948 in 
Jhansi district where two societies were established on cul¬ 
tivated lands. At the end of 1950-51 there were 45 such societies with 
a membership of 1388. In the First Five Year Plan the State had a 
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target of establishing 100 co-operative farming societies. As against 
this, 171 societies were registered during the period of the Plan. The 
membership increased to 4500 and the area covered by the societies 
was 50,692 acres. In the Second Five Year Plan a target of another 
100 societies was adopted. Achievements in the first three years of 
the Plan have again exceeded the target. The total number of 
societies is now 332. These societies are of the following types: — 

(i) Joint Farming Societies .... 

(it) Collective Farming Societies .... 17 

(Hi) Better Farming Societies ..... 97 

(<V) Tenant Farming Society ..... 1 


332 


The total membership of these societies is 6,730. The area 
covered by these societies is 73,321 acres of which approximately 
58,000 acres are under cultivation. The average membership of these 
societies comes to 20 while the average area held per society works 
out to 220 acres. 

2.25. The societies in this state have been organised mostly on cul- 
turable waste lands. A large number of societies have been estab¬ 
lished by refugees from Pakistan, especially in Terai area. Precise 
figures of the number of societies on existing cultivated lands are 
not available, but it is reported that the number of such societies is 
extremely small. 

2.26. The paid up share capital of the societies is Rs. 22-76 lakhs. 
Reserve and other funds built up by them are of the order of Rs. 3-53 
lakhs. During the year 1958-59 the societies borrowed Rs. 28-45 lakhs 
of which only Rs. 3-74 lakhs came from the Government and Rs. 3-4 
lakhs from co-operative banks. 

2.27. For promoting the work of co-operative farming, the 
Government have appointed a whole time Deputy Registrar and an 
Assistant Registrar. A special Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Farming has also been appointed in Rampur and Bareilly districts 
where a large number of societies are concentrated. The Govern¬ 
ment have also provided a Supervisor for every 3 to 4 societies for 
maintaining the accounts. There is an Inspector for every ten 
societies. 

H. West Bengal 

2.28. Two co-operative joint farming societies were first started 
in 1940-41 due to the efforts of a Bengal civilian. As the members 
of the society did not take sufficient interest in the joint enterprise 
and the lands held by them outside the society received prior atten¬ 
tion, these societies proved unsuccessful. Nevertheless, a few 
societies were organised here and there and by the end of 1952-53 
one hundred co-operative farming societies of various types came into 
existence. 142 more societies have come into existence between 
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1953-54 and 1958-59, raising the total number of societies to 242. These 
are of the following types: — 


Joint Farming 

24 

Collective Farming - 

41 

Tenant Farming 

5 

Better Farming 

166 

‘Composite Farming . 

6 


65 

177 


242 


2 29 The total membership of these societies is 7,050. The area 
under command is 16,203 acres of which 15,290 acres is private land. 
It is reported that of the total, 13,463 acres are under cultivation. 
Even though the number in quantitative terms is large, the number 
of societies which are working really well is small. Under the 
Second Five Year Plan, it was first proposed to organise 500 co-opera¬ 
tive farming societies at the rate of 100 societies per year. This 
target was subsequently reviewed and 'it was decided that the 
qualitative aspect of development should receive greater attention. 

2.30. The State has formulated a pattern of financial assistance 
according to which subsidies for managerial cost and loans for specific 
items are provided, 

2.31. One of the major difficulties in the growth of co-operative 
far min g in this State is the incidence of agricultural income-tax 
which is assessed not on the individuals but on the society as a whole. 
Under the existing arrangement, even co-operatives of small cultiva¬ 
tors with tiny holdings become liable for taxation. Had such indivi¬ 
duals continued cultivation separately, the tax would not have been 
assessed on them. A similar difficulty has been resolved in U.P. by 
requiring that the tax will not be imposed upon a co-operative society 
but on individuals. 


An Assessment 


2.32. As mentioned earlier we studied thirty-four societies. Of 
these, 16 societies had been in existence for five years or more (3 were 
started in 1948-49, 6 in 1950-51, 3 in 1951-52 and 4 in 1952-53); 6 societies 
were registered in 1955-56, 2 in 1956-57, 8 in 1957-58 and 2 in 1958-59. 
The societies included 15 joint farming societies, 15 collective farming 
societies, 2 tenant farming Societies and 2 Gramdan societies. The 
frequency distribution of societies according to the size of the holding, 
is as under: — 

No. of 
societies 


o—50 acres ... 2 

51—100 acres ... 6 

101—200 acres ... 7 

201—300 acres ... 10 

301—500 acres ... 6 

501—1000 acres ... 1 

1001—2000 acres ... 1 

2001—3000 acres ... 1 
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a part of land is eultivated jointly and a part individually) 
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Two of the joint farming societies had abandoned joint cultivation 
and the members had taken to individual farming. A society classi¬ 
fied as collective farming society was in fact a better farming 
society. The cultivation in two Gramdan societies was carried on in¬ 
dividually; as such, these were functioning as tenant farming 
societies. 


2.33. The societies were formed on (i) land already under culti¬ 
vation and (ii) waste lands. The table below shows distribution of 
these societies in two categories State by State: 


Name of the 

State 


No. of 
Societies 
visited 

No. of 
societies 
on existing 
holdings 

No. of 
societies 
on waste 
lands 

Bombay 

• 

• 

- 

7 

2 

5 

Punjab. 

• 

• 

* 

7 

6 

I 

Uttar Pradesh 

• 

• 

’JTVfL'St 


3 

3 

Madras 

• 

• 


5 

4 

I 

Mysore 

• 

• 


3 

I 

2 

Orissa 


• 


2 


2 

Rajasthan 

• 

• 

• 

2 

X 

r 

West Bengal 

• 

• 


2 

I 

i 





34 

18 

16 

2.34. There 

were 

some 

societies 

which 

included cultivated hold- 


ings as well as waste lands. There were also societies which 
started work with waste lands and members brought in individual 
holdings subsequently. A society has been classified in one category 
or the other after taking into account the type of major area held. 
Whereas in Punjab and Uttar Pradesh the percentage of societies 
working on existing cultivated lands was substantial, in Bombay and 
Orissa these societies were established mainly on Government waste 
lands. 

2.35. The classification of societies by membership was as under: — 
Membership Distribution 


io—15 members ..... 9 

15—20 members ..... 1 

20—30 members ..... 8 

30—50 members ..... 3 

5b—75 members ..... 2 

75—100 members ..... 4 

100—150 members ..... I 

150—200 members ..... 1 

200—300 members ..... 3 

300—500 members . 

500—iooo members .... 1 

1000 and above ..... 1 


34 
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2.36. The motivation which led to the formation of societies was 
studied. In some cases the main motivating factor could be clearly 
distinguished whereas in many others it was found that the societies 
came into existence because of a number of factors. Three societies 
were started with a view to eject the tenants or to prevent them from 
obtaining better rights; increase in agricultural production was. a 
factor of secondary importance. One society was established solely 
for the purpose of obtaining Government land and 3 for acquiring, 
financial assistance. Nine societies were organised for settling the 
landless. The prospect of purchasing a tractor to get over the diffi¬ 
culty of shortage of labour led to the formation of one society. Con¬ 
solidation of scattered holdings was the motivating factor in two 
cases, whereas utilisation of effluent water from the factory brought 
the cultivators together in another society. In one case the tenants 
formed a society to resist eviction. In another instance a society 
was formed to preserve the identity of 88 acre block in which 11 
members had a right of cultivation which was questioned by a land¬ 
lord and the issue was decided in favour of the cultivators after a 
long struggle. Refugees established 4 societies. Nine societies (in¬ 
cluding one of Ex-servicemen) were formed by cultivators with the 
genuine desire of increasing production and improving their econo¬ 
mic position. 

2.37. The achievements of the societies can be judged by two 
main tests namely, economic improvement and improvement in social 
condition. Improvement in economic condition usually follows in¬ 
crease in production which is one of the main criteria in assessing 
the performance. For this, we tried to examine whether improved 
methods of agricultural production had been adopted and production 
potential increased. Wherever possible, a comparison was made be¬ 
tween the standing crops of the societies with that of the neighbour¬ 
ing fields belonging to individuals. Data regarding crop cutting 
experiments available in two cases was made use of. Figures for 
comparing the yield of co-operative farms with that of individuals 
working in similar conditions were not available. Data regarding 
the progress made by the society over a series of years has been utili¬ 
sed wherever it could be secured. 

2.38. We found that by and large the societies started for amelio¬ 
rating the conditions of backward classes or landless workers either 
at the instance of the Government or social workers were not able to 
step up production significantly in spite of large financial outlay for 
reclamation and cultivation. Societies organised by influential per¬ 
sons to secure allotment of lands did not succeed in producing more 
of foodgrains than the average. Refugee societies were able to in¬ 
crease yields and so also some societies established for safeguarding 
the interests of right holders in the light of land reform legislation. 
Gramdan societies were carrying on individual cultivation and were 
at the initial stages. Substantial increase in production was achiev¬ 
ed by the eight societies where overwhelming majority of workers 
participated in farm operations and the prime motive was to increase 
yields and to improve the economic condition of workers. Two other 
societies although newly started were also moving in right direction. 

2.39. The intensive methods adopted by societies for better utili¬ 
sation of resources, increasing production and employment have been 
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outlined in chapter 1 of volume II. It is necessary to point out here 
that the successful societies referred to above developed techniques 
of crop planning and execution.. By efficient planning two societies 
could irrigate a large area with the same availability of water. It 
was possible for a society to carry out resowing operations in 60 acres 
by organising the man-power whereas other cultivators could not do 
so for want of time and labour force. Another society augmented 
the supply of organic manure by desilting a village tank. Taking into 
account the condition of land and the market, one society introduced 
a quick-growing variety of maize and harvested a good crop which 
fetched an attractive price. In another society, area under tobacco 
was increased by more than 175% and the foodgrains requirement 
was met from the production of even the reduced area. Production of 
vegetables and fruits also increased. In a number of instances, green 
manuring by Dhaincha and Sannhemp was introduced on areas sub¬ 
stantially larger than that used by the farmers for this purpose before 
joining the society. Pooling of draught cattle brought certain econo¬ 
mies. Larger area was cultivated per pair of bullocks. Two of the 
societies could reduce the number of draught cattle by 20 to 30 per 
cent without affecting the farm operations. One society put larger 
area for raising fodder crops. It also arranged for keeping dry cattle 
of the society and members away from the village and providing 
adequate feed and fodder for them. 

2.40. The establishment of cooperative farming societies has faci¬ 
litated adoption of improved techniques and new practices. One of 
the societies established contacts with an Agricultural College and 
received not only technical advice but also improved seeds and other 
facilities. One member maintained contact on behalf of the society, 
shared the information with others and thus the entire area of 275 
acres and 226 members received the benefit. Another society depu¬ 
ted one of its members to undergo a special course in poultry, so that, 
he could provide technical know-how to the society, nay, the whole 
village in implementing the programme. Similar experience was 
gained in two other cases but in many others, the necessary link be¬ 
tween the department and the society was not established. 

2.41. By adopting labour intensive methods in cultivation, co¬ 
operative farming societies have been able to provide more employ¬ 
ment. Employment in co-operative farming is also related to land- 
man ratio as in the case of individual holdings. The frequency dis¬ 
tribution of land available per member in the societies studied by us 
is given below. These figures have been calculated on the basis of 
the total membership: 


Land available per No. of 

member in acres societies 


o— i.i 

1—2 . 2 

2—3 . 3 


3 — 4 


3 



Land available per 
member in acres 


No. of 
Societies 


4—5 ■ 



• 

2 

5—6 . 





6—7 • 




3 

—8 . 




2 

8—9 • 



• 

• • 

9—-io . 



• 

2 

io—15 • 



• 

3 

15—20 . 



■ 

5 

20—25 . 


• 

• 

3 


It will be seen from the above table that the largest number of 
societies (eight) were those in which average holding per member 
was 2 to 3 acres. Next in order of importance, came a group of 5 
societies in which the holdings ranged between 15 and 20 acres. 
Eight societies, established on existing cultivated holdings, had the 
smallest ratio of land per member, ranging between 2 to 3 acres. The 
largest area per member was also found in societies formed on exist¬ 
ing cultivated holdings. In one society this was due to poor quality 
of land but in most other cases large availability per member ema¬ 
nated from the fact that the society consisted mainly of bigger culti¬ 
vators. As regards societies on waste lands, only in one case the per 
capita availability was one acre; in some other cases, it was 3 acres 
because the State had laid down this limit while making the allot¬ 
ment. In this category, there were also instances where the avail¬ 
ability per member was 10 to 15 acres. This was due to the fact that 
marginal or sub-marginal lands in forest areas and pastures were 
settled with the societies. 


2 -42. The rate of increase in employment provided by some of 
the societies can be seen from the following examples: 


Name of Society 



No. of days 


1936-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Society No. C (II) . 


. 

. 46 

147 

199 

Society No. A (II) . 

• 

• 

K> 

0O 

257 

294 

Society No. A (VII) 

• 

• 

323 

310 

330 

Society No. E (VII) 


• 

N) 

00 

Ul 

360 

363 


Some societies introduced a monthly system of remuneration and 
provided assured income and employment during the year. Compar¬ 
able data regarding other societies was not available. 
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2.43. The societies formed by cultivators primarily for increasing 
agricultural production were able to provide larger employment and 
show better results even though the land-man ratio was not favour¬ 
able. In one society, where the ratio was one acre per member, em¬ 
ployment improved significantly and the income of the members was 
also doubled. In three other societies, the members adopted the 
policy of not employing outside labour and performed all operations 
themselves or took help of members of the family. Societies in which 
the number of working members was small also tended to show large 
employment. If the majority of members in these cases had come 
forward to do farm work, the number of work days would have been 
reduced. In short, significant increase in employment was achieved 
by societies consisting of small cultivators an overwhelming majority 
of whom participated in farm operations. 

2.44. As a result of increase in production and employment, in¬ 
come has increased. In a number of societies, in addition to the in¬ 
come received in cash, the members got fruits, vegetables and milk 
at concessional rates; their school-going children received free sup¬ 
ply of books and stationery. First aid centres and medical facilities 
were also provided. Leave with pay was also granted. Provident 
Fund facilities were introduced in one case- For promoting cleanli¬ 
ness, a society engaged the services of a washerman for all its mem¬ 
bers including Harijans. The children of members who were not 
sent to school initially are now regular in their attendance. These 
are also indicators of the improved economic condition of the mem¬ 
bers. 


2.45. Non-members who worked on the farm also benefited. The 
casual labour employed at the time of harvest, as well as permanent 
labour, if any, received better treatment from cooperative farming 
societies. They were paid regularly and in some cases were issued 
foodgrains and vegetables at concessional rates cr wholesale rates. 
Some of the societies also paid for the overtime work of the 
labourers. 


2.46. Financial position of the society is also one of the indicators 
to be taken into account in assessing the performance. Two tests can 
be applied for judging the financial position. They are: (a) whether 
the society has earned profits and (b) whether it has created owned 
funds such as reserve funds, share capital etc. Twenty-one out of the 
34 societies earned profits, ten incurred losses and figures were not 
available in three cases as they were either newly registered or audit 
had not been completed. 


2.47. Profits or losses in a year or two cannot be considered as a 
sufficient evidence of progress or otherwise in a cooperative farming 
society because production is influenced significantly by seasonal 
conditions. A proper assessment can be made on the basis of data for 
a period of five years or so during which the society had a chance to 
work through good, bad, as well as indifferent years. As mentioned 
earlier, 16 societies visited by us had operated for a period of five 
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years or more. Figures given below indicate the number of societies 
that earned profits or incurred losses over a period of five years: 

No. 


(а) Societies which earned profits every year for five years to 

(б) Societies which incurred losses for one year and earned 

profits for four years ...... 3 

(c) Societies which incurred losses for two years and earned 

profits for three years.2 

(d) Societies which incurred losses for three years and 

made profits for two years.1 


Losses incurred by two societies in one year were due to the 
failure of crops. These societies had consistently shown profits for 
four years, the average annual profit being Rs. 7,886 in one case and 
Rs. 8,072 in another. Another society incurred losses due to poor 
quality of the land allotted. In another case continuous losses for a 
period of three years were shown due to experimentation and re¬ 
search undertaken. The impact of losses was not very material as 
the society was a family affair. The factors which have led to profits 
have been indicated earlier at appropriate places in this chapter. 

2.48. As regards capital formation, one society consisting of 226 
poor farmers with availability of one acre per member has built up 
funds to the extent of Rs. L 15 lakhs in the course of six years with¬ 
out external assistance in the shape of loans. Another society, set 
up on Government waste lands, increased its capital by Rs. 9,000 
and accumulated reserves amounting to Rs. 39,000. A joint farming 
society started with a share capital of Rs. 250 and increased the same 
to Rs. 11,000 in a period of 7 years. In addition, it repaid Rs. 2,000 
contributed by the Government and built up funds to the extent of 
Rs. 9,673. Another society has been able to add to its share capital 
and reserves a sum of Rs. 1*4 lakhs in the last seven years. Import¬ 
ance of capital formation was not fully appreciated by some of the 
societies although they earned profits and no attempt was made by 
them to augment owned funds or create reserves. The profits were 
utilised mainly for paying larger amounts to members as remunera¬ 
tion for work done or for payment of land dividend. We visited a 
society which had shown profits consistently for the last five years 
and had built owned funds exceeding Rs. 21,000. Although finan¬ 
cially quite sound the society had given up joint cultivation and 
profits accrued mainly as a result of the rent received from members 
who were allowed to cultivate the land separately. On the other 
hand, a collective farming society was showing in the books losses 
year after year, and the balance sheet, as on the 30th June 1959 
showed accumulated losses amounting to Rs. 15,000. Further exami¬ 
nation revealed that as a result of the work done, it had reclaimed 
60 acres of land and installed a tubewell which helped in raising ex¬ 
cellent croos. Nevertheless, the land was not shown as an asset of 
this society in the balance sheet. Had this been done, the losses would 
have been wiped out. It will thus be seen that while financial posi¬ 
tion can be a good indicator of the success of a society, for a proper 
appreciation, it is important to know the extent to which the objec¬ 
tives of the society have been fulfilled. Accounting procedures in 
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regard to cooperative farming also need to be analysed so that the 
correct position can be reflected in the books. These aspects apart, 
the genuine societies referred to earlier have made strenuous efforts 
to increase their capital resources including the reserves. 

2.49. We also made an effort to ascertain (i) whether and to 
what extent cooperatives are being controlled by one person or a 
small group; (ii) whether other members were ready to assume 
leadership; (iii) whether the membership was conscious of its rights 
and obligations. 

2.50. Societies in which agricultural production was not the main 
motivating factor, were usually dominated by a person or a small 
group. Their membership did not appear very conscious and there 
was not much evidence that an attempt was made to build the 
second line of leadership. This also appeared to be the case where 
a Government manager had been deputed. On the other hand, second 
line of leadership was coming up in some societies. This is 
because of the deliberate steps taken by them in this direction. 
Groups— ad-hoc or permanent—were formed, leaders elected. Speci¬ 
fic tasks and responsibilities were assigned to them and they took 
initiative. Effective sub-committees were constituted in one case. 
Thus the group leaders acquired experience and were getting equip¬ 
ped to assume greater responsibilities. In one case, in the absence 
of the leader, another person placed in charge of the activities 
carried cn the work without any detrimental effect. 

2.51. Men, even persons coming from backward classes, who 
initially kept quiet and accepted the decisions of the manager or the 
leader as a matter of course, began to ask questions and were ready 
to question the decisions. In three cases, the members in a body, 
protested against the unsatisfactory methods of work and represent¬ 
ed their difficulties to the highest authority. In two other cases, 
specific grievances were mentioned. The societies preferred to 
suffer heavily rather than take recourse to unfair means. In short, 
there was awakening, not instantaneous, but slow and gradual. The 
people were intolerant of inefficiency or injustice. The genuine 
cooperative farming societies have strengthened democracy and 
worked for the good of the members, as well as the community. 

2.52. These societies succeeded because of the efforts of local 
leaders who devoted a great deal of their time and energy. We met 
a person who had rendered selfless service to the people and helped 
the society in evolving a system of management and crop planning. 
We met a retired professor who had given his 150 acres of land free 
of rent to the society and was helping 85 landless workers in run¬ 
ning it successfully. To resolve their difficulty regarding finance, 
he mortgaged his house to secure a loan of Rs. 30,000. In one village, 
two persons made ceaseless efforts for years to arrange the mutual 
exchange of plots before their society could be registered. A village 
school teacher created consciousness among small farmers which 
resulted in the formulation of a good society. In a relatively back¬ 
ward area a society was being managed by an unassuming silent 
local cultivator. The awakening noticed at another group of villages 
was the result of the efforts of the local leader and his colleagues. 
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An ex-serviceman has led a society to success stage by stage. In 
another society, two out of eleven local cultivators who provided 
the leadership had good knowledge of improved agricultural techni¬ 
ques. 

2.53. The experience so far gained, leads us to believe that local 
talent and leadership are available and can be utilised for co-opera¬ 
tive farming and other constructive nation-building purposes. The 
real difficulty is not with regard to the availability of talent but 
lack of adequate opportunities and due recognition for work. This 
has created frustration among some willing workers. The enthusiasm 
and energy of others have been wasted on purposes which are un¬ 
productive and generate tension. 

2.54. Unsuccessful socities offer experience which can be avoided 
in others. Successful ones confirm our belief that cooperative farm¬ 
ing is good for small and medium cultivators and can be a success. 
What is needed is the sustained and continuous effort on the part of 
the people and the Government. 



PART II 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS 





Chapter III 


ORGANISATION OF CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES 

Soil, climatic and rainfall conditions vary in our country from 

region to region, district to district and even within the same 

district. These variations influence the cropping pattern and the 
agricultural practices significantly. The intensity of land use also 
differs from area to area depending on the availability of irrigation 
facilities and the development of transport and communications. 
The man-land ratio is also not uniform. These axe important con¬ 
siderations which have also to be taken into account in organisation 
of a co-operative farming society. 

3.2. It is therefore neither advisable nor feasible to lay down a 
uniform pattern for the country as a whole. At the same time, it is 
considered worth-while to indicate the broad outline of the organisa¬ 
tion and the working of cooperative farming societies for the 
cultivators who wish to organise themselves into such societies. In 
translating these suggestions into action, we would like to emphasize 
the need for flexible approach. The suggestions made should not be 
taken as a rigid pattern and changes necessary in different conditions 
should be made without losing sight of the essential ingredients. 

Preparatory Work 

3.3. The essential conditions for the success of co-operatives are 
the urge for mutual aid for common benefit and social cohesion 
based on close understanding among the members. Co-operative 
farming societies require the pooling of man-power, land and other 
resources, and call for a higher degree of cooperation than is com¬ 
monly expected from a service cooperative. The ground work 
necessary before launching a cooperative society has therefore to 
be much more intense and thorough. Before registration, the 
members should have a clear appreciation of (i) the scope of 
increasing production, employment and income through joint effort; 
(ii) specific tasks and schemes to be undertaken immediately as well 
as in the future to step up production; (iii) the source from 
which and the extent to which technical and financial aid would be 
available; (iv) obligation of members; (v) procedure of farm 
managment; and (vi) rules and regulations governing the work of 
the societies. To avoid frustration and subsequent disintegration it 
is necessary that the participants should be aware of the difficulties 
and struggles ahead. A society should not be organised by raising 
exaggerated hopes either about the financial aid or future prospects. 
It is necessary to ensure that there is a real desire for joint farming 
among the members. The Group came across instances where 
beneficiaries undertook to cultivate the land jointly because that 
was the condition attached to the allotment of the land for cultivation 
by the landless, backward classess or Harijans. In such cases joint 
cultivation was often abandoned or carried out in an indifferent 
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manner as the urge for joint cultivation did not exist and the joint 
farming was merely a device for securing the land and the Govern¬ 
ment aid. 

3.4. There have been cases where the promoters of joint farming 
societies after due deliberation and thought resolved to practice joint 
cultivation and they were officially advised to practice joint cultiva¬ 
tion for some time before registering the society. While commend¬ 
ing this useful device, we wish to draw attention to a few cases 
where frustration was caused because of too long an ‘engagement’ 
in registration, procedure and formalities. While it is necessary 
to allow and to give sufficient time for education and experience, 
this process should not become unduly long. 

3.5. It is of the higest importance that every co-operative farming 
society should formulate a programme of production and improve¬ 
ments to be undertaken immediately as well as over a period of 
about five years. The programme would include works of minor 
irrigation, soil conservation, contour bunding, collection and use of 
manures, improved seeds as well as adoption of a proper system of 
rotation of crops and improved techniques of agriculture. This 
should also indicate the probable employment and requirements of 
finance. The progress of the society would be conditioned by its 
ability to implement the programme. In some States it is prescribed 
that the officers of the Agriculture and Co-operative Departments 
should approve of the programme of land development and crop¬ 
ping—pattern before a society is registered. Instances have come 
to our notice where the approved programmes did not represent the 
needs and the ambitions of the members, but only reflected the 
aspirations of the officers or promoters. The excessive enthusiasm 
for ambitious schemes which are beyond the resources needs to be 
restrained. 

3.6. Ncn-officials as well as officials endowed with idealism have 
in some cases successfully organised joint farming societies in select¬ 
ed villages; but these societies have generally come to grief when 
the powerful leadership was withdrawn. In case a society is pro¬ 
moted by an outsider, efforts should be made from the very start 
towards training of a member, who may, in due course, take up the 
leadership. 

3.7. We feel that favourable climate for establishment and deve¬ 
lopment of joint farming needs to be created. Both non-officials and 
officials have to be informed of the role of farming societies in 
economic and social development. At present neither the public 
servants nor the financial agencies are sufficiently enthusiastic 
possibly in view of insufficient experience. In the first instance, a 
good deal of time and energy will have to be devoted to educating, 
training and reorienting the people and workers—officials as well as 
non-officials and demonstrating the techniques and methods that 
make the co-operative farming societies a success. 

3.8. We have discussed the form of mutual aids and traditional 
methods of cooperative farming in Chapter I. These modes have not 
received due attention and encouragement. There is considerable 
need for study and research in this field so that various methods 
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prevailing in the country side can be properly understood and those 
that are found suitable could be promoted. While the study and 
research is in progress it should be possible to gain further experience 
about the working of traditional forms. The extension staff might 
for this purpose select a few villages where the peasants should be 
guided to get themselves organised into activities which are of ad hoc 
and seasonal character either during the sowing season or harvesting 
time, when there is more work to be done and less labour is available. 

It may be that one family is short of labour and surplus in resources 
of seeds, tools, animals etc. while another family may have more 
labour and less resources. These families may be encouraged to 
exchange labour or resources as required among themselves or with 
others. This will help the cultivators to help themselves and raise 
their production. They will begin to feel that mutual aid and 
co-operation in production is beneficial. 

3.9. In areas where traditional systems of joint farming such as 
PHAD and GONCHI are in existence, these should be developed and 
improved. It should be examined how persons who have worked 
in this manner for raising a crop or obtaining some other advantages 
can be assisted in expanding their activities to other crops and other 
people of the community. Programmes relating to joint efforts 
should be encouraged to develop co-operative farming. It should also 
be considered whether the regular forms of traditional co-operative 
farming mentioned above should be registered as co-operative 
societies and should be eligible for assistance. 

Membership and its Composition 

3.10. The registration of a co-operative farming society is govern¬ 
ed by Co-operative Societies Act prevailing in various States. With 
the exception of West Bengal and Ajmer (now part of Rajasthan), 
the State Acts require that a co-operative farming society should 
consist of at least 10 members. In West Bengal and Ajmer a farming 
society can be registered with seven and six members respectively. 
Administrative instructions issued by the Kerala State Government 
prescribe that a co-operative farming society should not be registered 
unless there are 25 members. 

3.11. During the course of evidence offered before the Group it 
was suggested that the minimum membership of ten prescribed 
under the Act or Rules should be reduced in case of cooperative 
farming societies so that even smaller groups of 4 or 5 persons could 
come together for joint cultivations. It was argued that this would 
help in popularising the scheme. The working of the farms in this 
country, however, indicates that in many cases, persons belonging to 
the same family or near relations have formed societies in the hope 
of evading land reform legislation in regard to ceiling. Other land 
holders have utilised the prestige and strength of cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies either for getting the tenants evicted or for retaining 
their hold on them. In our view, any reduction in the minimum 
number might, instead of facilitating the growth of genuine societies, 
be taken advantage of for organising spurious societies. We, there¬ 
fore, consider that the limits laid down in the law should be adhered 
to because, firstly, it is in itself a small number and, secondly, it 
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should not be difficult to get ten persons together if the villagers 
have a proper understanding of co-operatiVe farming. 

3.12. The composition of membership is another important factor 
which needs careful consideration. In a credit society or a service 
co-operative, every cultivator, whether large or small, can become a 
member and take advantage of the services offered. In a co-operative 
farming society also the membership should be open to all cultiva¬ 
tors whether land owners, tenants, or landless workers. Experience 
shows that societies with homogenous membership work better. 
Though it is presumed that people belonging to the same caste or 
sub-caste have considerable affinity, we found that within the same 
caste or sub-caste the outlook and attitude of a small farmer differed 
considerably from that of a big one. A small cultivator felt more 
at home among persons from other castes whose economic conditions 
were more or less similar. It is our view that a co-operative farming 
society would have a greater chance of success if the membership is 
broad-based, homogenity of interest is maintained, overwhelming 
majority of members participate in farm work and the economic 
status of members is more or less equal. 

No Compulsion 

3.13. A co-operative farming society is a voluntary association in 
which persons come in of their own free will. No compulsion should, 
therefore, be used to bring the cultivators into a society. Laws 
enacted in certain States, however, contain provisions which go 
against the principle of voluntariness. The> States in which such 
legislation exists are: Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, former Hyderabad, 
Delhi, Ajmer and Assam. 

3.14. In Uttar Pradesh, according to Sections 299 to 302 of U.P.L.R. 
and Zamindari Abolition Act, the unwilling minority of one-third of 
economic holders can be compelled to join a co-operative farming 
society if the remaining two thirds of land holders of the same class 
form such a society. Similar provisions exist in former Hyderabad 
area, Delhi and Ajmer. In Bombay, for registering co-operative 
farming societies, a Board consisting of the Registrar of Coopera¬ 
tive Societies and the Director of Agriculture has been constituted. 
If two-thirds of the owners in possession of not less than 
75 per cent of the aggregate land give their consent to join 
a co-operative society, the Board can include the remaining area be¬ 
longing to non-members who will be subject to liabilities as are 
conferred or imposed on them under the scheme. Thus, the minority 
of 33 per cent of cultivators, net necessarily uneconomic farmers as 
in Uttar Pradesh, owning 25 per cent of the land will be required to 
pay for the improvement made by the society even if they are not 
its members. In Assam, panchayats can take possession of lands of 
the minority disagreeing to join a society. The lands thus taken over 
are given to a co-operative farming society and the owners are paid 
a reasonable rent. 

3.15. Enquiries made by us show that although the provisions 
contained in Bombay Cooperative Societies Act were introduced as 
far back as in 1936, these have not been invoked during the last 23 
years. The experience of Uttar Pradesh and other States is also the 
same. 
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3.16. Compelling unwilling farmers to join a co-operative farming 
society, besides militating against the basic principle of voluntariness 
in co-operation, will not be desirable on practical grounds also. Such 
compulsion would create, in the village and also the co-operative, a 
hostile group. An unhealthy atmosphere would develop disturbing 
the inter-personal relationship of members which would ultimately 
impair the efficient working of the society. We, therefore, consider 
that the legislative measures of the type referred to above will not 
be conducive for the development of co-operative farming. We 
recommend that: — 

(i) Efforts should be directed to promote spontaneous growth 

of co-operatives; 

(ii) Legislative measures compelling a section of the com¬ 

munity or village to join a co-operative society should 
not be undertaken. 

(iii) States which have already enacted such legislation should 

not enforce them and early action should be taken to 
repeal such laws. 

Size of a Farm 

3.17. The .optimum size of a co-operative farm depends upon a 
number of factors of which viability and mutual knowledge are im¬ 
portant. If a society is to achieve its objects of increasing produc¬ 
tion and finding greater employment for its members, the area 
under cultivation should not be very small. At the same time, the 
area and membership should not be so large that members find it 
difficult to know one another or the members of the managing com¬ 
mittee may not be able to keep in touch with day-to-day affairs 
or be in a position to provide necessary guidance and supervision. 

3.18. We saw one society in Mysore State which had 3,000 acres 
and 1200 members who grouped themselves into separate hamlets. 
There was little contact and understanding between the members 
of various hamlets. In the same State, we saw another society with 
61 acres and 23 members. The members of the society could get 
together- easily, exchange experience and assist each other- Simi¬ 
lar conditions were noticed in two societies of Uttar Pradesh and a 
society in Rajasthan. 

3.19. We also noticed that the farm set up on newly reclaimed 
area or waste land where refugees or landless labourers had settled 
were larger than those organised on lands traditionally cultivated 
on individual basis. We, however, saw two societies in cultivated 
areas of Uttar Pradesh where the entire village land had been pooled. 
Pooling of the entire area of the village did not confer any conspicious 
advantage on the society. On the contrary, the affairs tended to 
become unwieldy- 

3.20. In order to ensure economy of size of the society, some of the 
State Governments have prescribed a minimum area 1 which should 
be pooled before a society is registered. In one State which is 
thickly populated and has fairly heavy rainfall, it is laid down 
that members should agree to pool at least 20 acres. Another State 
had suggested that 30 acres of paddy lands should be pooled to make 
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a farm. Suggestions were also made that 50 acres of irrigated land 
•or 100—150 acres of unirrigated land would be a sizeable unit. 

3.21. We do not consider it proper either for this Group or the 
State Government to lay down a minimum size for a co-operative 
farm. The size of the farm would depend upon the average holding, 
location, rainfall, irrigation facilities, types of crop raised etc. Fifty 
acres of irrigated area may be equal to 150 to 250 acres of dry land- 
Twenty acres of vegetable growing fields located near a town may 
be as good as 50 acres of wet land in a distant place. The size may 
also be regulated by the means adopted for cultivation. In Punjab, 
mechanisation has made considerable progress, and the tractor 
cultivation is becoming increasingly popular. Six out of seven 
societies visited by us were using tractors and the seventh was also 
making strenuous efforts for getting one. A small tractor which is 
commonly used in Punjab cannot be used efficiently on less than 150 
acres of land. The size of the co-operative farms in Punjab there¬ 
fore, tended to be about 150 acres or more. 

3.22. As regards the maximum size, it is our view that compact 
and homogenous units are likely to prove more successful because 
the chances of friction and misunderstanding are reduced consider¬ 
ably. Even if such difficulties arise, an effort to resolve them can be 
made by mutual agreement- Further, a large farm requires a degree 
of managerial skill and ability which may not be readily avadable 
in the village. It is necessary to recognise that in a co-operative 
farming society the human aspect of the problem is no less import¬ 
ant than technical efficiency of the farm or economic results. In 
fact, technical efficiency and economic progress can be achieved only 
if the members develop proper attitude and have sense of responsi¬ 
bility and mutual obligation. We, therefore, consider that the size 
of the farms should not be too large. It is not essential that the 
co-operative farm should cover the entire village. On the other 
hand, there would be an advantage in having more than one co¬ 
operative farming society in the same village of average size. This 
would provide scope for utilising local talent, and developing leader¬ 
ship and a healthy spirit of competition among them. 

Right to Participation and Vote 

3.23. A co-operative farming society, like any other co-operative 
institution, is an assoc ! ation of individuals, who join it on the basis of 
equality. While in a joint stock concern or partnership, voting rights 
are determined on the basis of capital contributed, in a joint farming 
society, like any other co-operative, every member has one vote irres¬ 
pective of his contribution by way of share capital or land or other 
resources. Even the landless labourer has the same rights as any 
other land-holding member. 

3.24. In one State we found that voting rights are conferred only 
on landholders; the landless workers even though enrolled as mem¬ 
bers do not have the right to vote or participate in the management. 
We consider that such a discrimination is detrimental to the growth 
of co-operative farming, as it would create disincentive amongst the 
landless members and even create conflicts. Such practice, there¬ 
fore, needs to be modified. 
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Fooling and Withdrawal of Land 

3.25. The right of a member to withdraw from a society is one 
of the most important tests for judging the voluntary character of 
any co-operative organisation. The bye-laws of joint farming society 
usually provide for withdrawal of land after a specified period which 
vanes from State to State and even within the State itself. The 
period ranges between 3 to 10 years and goes upto 15 years in some 
cases. In one or two States, such as Bihar and Andhra Pradesh, the 
members can withdraw the land after one harvest. On the other 
hand, in Uttar Pradesh, Sections 298 and 304 of the Zamindari Aboli¬ 
tion Act lay down that the land pooled by a person shall not be 
withdrawn unless the registration of the society is cancelled. The 
law does not specifically provide for payment of cash compensation. 
Thus, even if a member leaves the society, the withdrawal would 
have no meaning as his means of livelihood-land would not be re¬ 
turning to him. During the course of our visit to this State we 
found that the provision caused a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
hardship in two societies- The members of these societies were not 
happy and they were anxious that their lands should be released 
from the pool so that they could carry on individual cultivation but 
this was not permitted. It is our view that the Uttar Pradesh practice 
is contrary to the principle of voluntariness and that this provision 
should be modified. It is understood that in the new bye-laws for¬ 
mulated, the right to withdraw the land is being granted. Similar 
action is also necessary in regard to other societies in existence. 

3.26. The period during which the land should be retained in the 
pool is another point which requires careful consideration. Of 
course, this is a matter to be decided by members of the society 
by mutual consultation. In doing so, the following factors would 
be relevant: (a) the success or failure of any project or experiment 
can be determined only after a fair trial; (b) Co-operative farming 
societies, which are organised to increase production, gainful em- 
ploment and income of their members by a better utilisation of 
these pooled resources'will have to formulate and execute a produc¬ 
tion plan which will include schemes for immediate improvements 
as well as long-term development. The benefits of schemes such 
as sinking of wells, bunding etc. accrue after a certain period but 
continue over a number of years. If the members are allowed to 
withdraw the land at too early a stage the working of the society 
will be adversely affected. Furthermore, the results obtained in one 
year whether showing substantial increase or decrease in production 
cannot be considered dependable because apart from the efforts 
made by the members and society, the production is influenced signi¬ 
ficantly by seasonal conditions. 

3.27. Consequently, the utility of a society can be judged after it 
has passed through good, bad as well as indifferent years. We, there¬ 
fore, consider that the lands should be pooled by members for a 
period of five years- Even during this period there should be no 
bar to withdrawal of a member, if he can transfer the land to an¬ 
other member or the society. In exceptional circumstances, if a 
member has to leave the village he may be allowed to withdraw his 
membership and the land may be taken by the society on lease, and 
the retiring member given a fair rent. 



3.28. A prospective member of a co-operative farming society 
wou’d also want to know whether, at the time of withdrawal, he 
would get back the same piece of land or whether its money value 
would be repaid or whether the society would make some other 
arrangement. On this important issue, different views have been 
expressed. One view is that, all lands contributed by the members 
should be valued in terms of cash at the time of the registration 
of a society. This value should be treated either as share capital 
or as deposit or both and at the time of withdrawal, the amount of 
share capital or deposit should be refunded to the member. The land 
poo’ed should not be disturbed, Otherwise, the continuity of the 
society as well as the execution of the production plan, particularly 
long-term improvements may run into serious difficulties- 

3.29. In this connection, some of the financing agencies have rep¬ 
resented that by adopting the above procedure, the society would be 
able to avoid complications which are bound to arise, if some pieces 
of pooled land offered by the society as security for medium and 
long-term loan are withdrawn before the loans are repaid. 

3.30. The other view is that conversion of land into shares after 
valuation would mean that the ownership of the member in the land 
is extinguished and he becomes merely a stock-holder. This would 
not be in conformity with the concept of joint farming in which the 
right of ownership in land is fully protected. It has also been men¬ 
tioned that if cash compensation is paid at the time of withdrawal, 
the out-going member may be unable to buy another piece of land 
and a part of the amount may be spent in an unproductive manner. 
Further, land provides a great deal of security to the farmer who can 
use it not only for raising crops annually, but also for raising funds 
in emergency such as marriage, death, illness, etc. It has. therefore, 
been urged that cash compensation should not be paid and the society 
should offer land to the outgoing members at the time of withdrawal. 

3.31. We agree with the above view and recommend that every 
retiring member who contributed land to the pool should get land in 
return. The point that needs consideration in this connection is 
whether— 

(i) the same piece or pieces of land should be returned to the 

member; or 

(ii) some other land of equal productivity at the periphery of 

the farm should be offered. 

Those who urged the first course very strongly felt that unless the 
society agrees to return the same piece of land, the farmer would 
hesitate to come in, because there is considerable attachment to 
ancestral property. It was, therefore, suggested that even at a certain 
risk, inconvenience and cost, the society should return the same piece 
of land and retain the confidence of the member. 

3.32. In adopting this method, the following difficulties were 
pointed out: 

The investment in long-term improvements, such as, construc¬ 
tion of a percolation well or a tube-well and fitting of a 
pump, is made to get the optimum benefits at the lowest 
cost. Therefore, the well or a tube-well will have to be 
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located by the society at the most suitable place- It 
may happen that a member in whose field the well is 
installed may decide to withdraw. Withdrawal of the 
land on which this facility has been created may result 
in: 

(a) denial of the benefit of the imorovement to the society; 

and 

(b) uneconomic and irrational use of the facility by the out¬ 

going member. 

Thus the resources will not be fully utilised. It is also not unlikely 
that the retiring member may find it difficult to repay the cost of 
improvement to which the society would be entitled or even to main¬ 
tain the installation from the income of his farm. It may also happen 
that the land contributed may have been used for building a godown 
or a cattle shed or raising orchard plantation. Withdrawal of land 
in such cases may dislocate the work of the society 

3.33. As regards the question of attachment of cultivators to the 
ancestral property it may be pointed out that in Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and parts of Bombav and Madhya Pradesh, where consolida¬ 
tion of holdings has been introduced, the farmers have given up 
scattered bits of ancestral holdings to have their holdings consolidat¬ 
ed in one or two compact blocks. We, therefore, consider that the 
outgoing member should be assured of a piece of land at the periphery 
which should give him the output he received before joining the 
society from the land offered in the pool- In other words, the land 
of equivalent productivity—not necessarily of the same size—should 
be returned preferably in one piece. The selection of a plot/plots 
to be returned should be made after due deliberation. If the same 
piece of land pooled by a member can be returned without disloca¬ 
tion of work or affecting the interest of the society adversely, this 
should be done. 

Return for Ownership 

3.34. Retention of ownership of the land contributed by a farmer 
and fair return therefor are two significant features which distinguish 
co-operative joint farming society from a collective in which the 
ownership vests either with the society or the State and members, 
derive income only on the basis of the work done by them. In a 
co-operative joint farming society, the members receive not only 
their remuneration for work but also a return for ownership which 
is related to the fertility of the soil, location of the land and produc¬ 
tive capacity. Fields with irrigation facilities yield more than the 
dry lands. Plots adjacent to ‘abadi’ (village site) are usually more 
productive. One of the methods of assessing the productivity is to 
take into account the land revenue- However, the settlement opera¬ 
tions which preceded the assessment took place thirty or forty 
years ago. Some of the cultivators might since have made improve¬ 
ments and raised the productive capacity of their holdings. In some 
other cases, due to negligence, fertility may have gone down. It 
is, therefore, necessary that at the time of formation of a society, 
lands pooled should be classified according to their productive capacity 
and the fertility determined properly. The productivity can be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of standard acres. If an acre of land with average 
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productivity is valued at Rs. 1-00, an acre of less prdouctive land will 
be valued at nP 75 and more productive pieces at nP 120 and so on. 

3.35- A great deal of local experience is available in this matter 
in all the States and the promoters of a society should try to see that 
the standards of productivity fixed are so fair that they find general 
acceptance. If necessary, the society might consult the experts as 
well as the non-members. By and large, however, it should be possi¬ 
ble to settle these issues by the members themselves., 

3.36. Having determined the productivity of land pooled by the 
members, the society will have to decide the principles for arriving 
at the rate of return on ownership. At present, return on ownership 
known as land dividend or property rent is paid in the following 
manner: 

(i) In Bihar, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, the owner¬ 

ship return is paid out of net profits i.e. after meeting the 
working expenses, depreciation, land tax, interest on 
loans etc. The Bihar bye-laws provide that 40 per cent, 
of the net profits should be used for this purpose where¬ 
as in Madras 60 per cent, of the net income can be so- 
distributed. 

(ii) In Bombay, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh the return on 

ownership of land is paid out of gross produce after 
deducting some expenses. In Bombay, land rent is given 
the sixth place in the deductions to be made and it is 
not to exceed the limit laid down by the State Govern¬ 
ment for regulating tenancy. In other States, viz. 
Madhya Pradesh, Kerala, the return is related to the 
value of the land contributed. 

(iii) In Punjab, Mysore and West Bengal the return on owner¬ 

ship is paid out of gross produce. In Punjab a maximum 
of 33-1/3 per cent of the gross output can be earmarked 
for payment of ownership return. 

(iv) Some societies in Mysore, Orissa and Punjab paid a fixed 
rent either in cash or in kind. In one case, the rate of 
return was the same as locally prevailing lease rate, while 
in others, it was substantially higher than the market rate. 

3.37. During the course of our visit to Punjab, it was mentioned 
to us that the ownership return paid by the co-operative farming 
societies viz. one third of the gross produce was low and it should be 
raised to one-half. This view was expressed, mainly by those who 
had contributed larger area but were either not working on the farm 
or had a very small labour force. On the other hand, members who 
had offered less land but more labour desired that the return on 
ownership be reduced so that those who actually participate _ in the 
agricultural operations should have sufficient incentive to put in hard 
work. It was also urged that a lower return on account of ownership 
would reduce the number of non-working members. 

3.38. Broadly speaking, there are two methods for payment of 
return for ownship: 

(i) to make the payment out of the farm business income; and 

(ii) out of the gross produce. 



Under the first method, out of the gross produce the society would 
first of all meet the working expenses and payments due to other 
obligations mentioned below: 

(i) Land revenue; 

(ii) Rent on land taken on lease, if any; 

(iii) Cost of seeds, fertilizers and other production pre-requisi¬ 
tes; 

(iv) Wages to the casual labour employed; 

(v) Interest on loan and deposits, repayment of principal and 

instalment, if any; 

(vi) Depreciation on plant and machinery; 

(vii) Other management expenses. 

The balance which would be the farm business income should be 
utilised for payment of land return as well as remuneration for work 
done by members, The return for land should not exceed the level 
of rents prescribed by the State Governments in Tenancy Act. Simi¬ 
larly, rates of remuneration for work done should not exceed the 
normal rates of wages prevalent in the village for the casual labour. 
After making these payments, the remaining amount which would 
be net profit should be used for creating statutory reserves and other 
funds which are discussed later on. If any profits are left, these 
could be distributed as bonus accordingly either on the basis of re¬ 
muneration for labour or return received for land or both. The pro¬ 
portion in which this may be distributed is to be decided by the 
members in general body. On the other hand, if the farm business 
income in a particular year is not sufficient to pay the return on land 
and labour up to the levels indicated above payment may be made at 
a lower rate as may be mutually agreed to. The system described 
above represents the method in which the individual cultivator 
operates his farm. As the joint farming society is an extension of a 
family farm concept on a wider basis, it should be operated on simi¬ 
lar lines. 

3.39. Those in favour of payment on return of land out of gross 
produce stated that under the first method the absentee owner wh» 
has leased out his land to the society would receive rent prescribed 
under the Tenancy Law whereas the working member who brings the 
land would have no such assurance. This might be interpreted by 
the members as a preferential treatment in favour of those who have 
leased the land and disincentive for those who seek the right to 
work as well as contribute the land. It was, therefore, suggested that 
a clear distinction be made between the two capacities of members 
viz. “land-holders” and “workers”. The risks of the enterprise to 
retain profits or bear losses should be borne by “workers” and the 
level of rent, whether for members or non-members should be the 
same. It was claimed that this arrangement will provide maximum 
incentive for work. For this purpose, it was mentioned that the 
return on ownership should be related to existing productivity and 
the surplus if any should be distributed as bonus on the basis of 
work done by the members. 

3.40. We have considered the two methods. In our view, it is 
difficult to make a distinction between the dual capacity of the 
members as landholders and workers. Furthermore, if return on 
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land is made a first charge on gross produce for members as well as 
non-members the claims of banks or government in regard to re¬ 
payment of their loans and payment of interest would receive a 
secondary importance. These institutions might consequently hesi¬ 
tate to make available the necessary loans and advances. We have 
pointed out later that the assurance of credit facilities for executing 
the programme is vital for the success of the society and nothing 
should be done which create a feeling of anxiety in the mind of the 
financier. For these reasons and on the analogy of practice adopted 
by the farmers when they cultivate their plots individually, we re¬ 
commend that return for land should be paid according to the first 
method and payment be made after meeting all expenses of farm 
business. This recommendation, however, does not imply that the 
system prevalent in areas like Punjab for payment of return on land 
out of gross produce should be discontinued automatically. Societies 
should be allowed to consider the merits and demerits of both the 
cases and permitted to take a decision for themselves. 

Return for Other Pooled Resources 

3.41. There are some societies where draught cattle, implements, 
bullock-carts etc. are pooled. In others, the members retain them and 
the societies make use of these resources on payment of hire charges 
at market rates. Wherever cattle, implements etc. are pooled, the 
society treats the value either as deposit or share capital. This is 
necessary as the society cannot pay to a member at once the value of 
the asset pooled. Such deposits carry interest at an agreed rate. In 
regard to share capital, a dividend is paid out of profits. 



Chapter IV 


MANAGEMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES 
General Body 

All important decisions relating to policy or implementation of 
the programme are taken in a cooperative society which is a demo¬ 
cratic institution by the general body of members at a meeting known 
as general meeting. The members have a right to participate in the 
meeting and vote on the basis of equality irrespective of the land or 
capital contributed by them. The democratic character of the 
society would be reduced and its autonomy would be curtailed if de¬ 
cisions are imposed upon it from outside, be it Government or a 
higher cooperative institution to which it is affiliated. Even within 
the society, the power to take decision should not be concentrated 
in a single individual or a small group. The democratic content of 
a society is to be judged by the extent to which the members active¬ 
ly participate in the general meetings and influence the decisions at 
such meetings so as to reflect the opinion of the majority of the 
members. 

4.2. The general body, which is the supreme authority, delegates 
certain functions to a Managing Committee or a Board of Directors 
so that programme may be carried out efficiently and expeditiously. 
Some functions of day-to-day administration are also assigned to the 
President and Treasurer. The paid employee, if any, who works 
under the direction of the Executive Committee and the office-bearers 
is allowed to exercise a few functions. 

4.3. Apart from the functions performed by the general meeting 
•f other types of co-operatives which include election of the manag¬ 
ing committee and the office-bearers, consideration of the audit note, 
balance sheet and the question of distribution of profits, amendment 
of bye-laws, etc., the general meeting of cooperative farming society 
should have the responsibility to approve (i) production and deve¬ 
lopment plan; (ii) plan for employment; (iii) cropping scheme; 
(iv) plan for subsidiary industries; and (v) social welfare scheme. The 
basic principles governing the remuneration of members for work 
done and return for land contributed should also be settled by the 
general meeting. It should also decide the land improvement or irri¬ 
gation programme and where a number of activities are to be un¬ 
dertaken, the priority inter-se and their location should be deter¬ 
mined by the general meeting itself. In short, all important matters 
should be decided by mutual discussion and agreement in a general 
meeting. 

4.4. Unlike members of other types of co-operative societies, the 
members of a cooperative farming society come together much more 
frequently because many of them work jointly. In this process of 
participation members develop initiative, sense of responsibility, 
mutual obligation and spirit of self-reliance. The growth of local 
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leadership is also fostered. Friction and tensions, which may 
eccasionally arise, can be settled by mutual discussion. 

Managing Committee 

4.5. The strength of the managing committee which is variously 
known as Executive Committee, Working Committee, or Board of 
Directors usually ranges between 4 to 7. We have, however, noticed 
that in three States the first set of directors of a cooperative farming 
society is not elected, but is nominated by the Registrar for a period 
of three years. This period can be extended by him provided the 
total period of such extension does not exceed five years. The nomi¬ 
nated board includes the members as well as non-members. The 
Board enjoys wide powers including formulation of crop plan, taking 
decisions regarding permanent improvements to be made, making 
purchases, determining rates of remuneration for work done and 
land contributed. In one State the byelaws expressly lay down 
that the general meeting shall not interfere with the action of the 
Board in the above and other matters specifically delegated to it. 
As a consequence, the effectiveness of the general body is reduced 
very considerably and the nominated board can continue in office 
even if the majority of members is dissatisfied. This is not a desi¬ 
rable situation. We consider that the practice of nomination of the 
board of a cooperative farming society and excluding important policy 
matters from the purview of the general body is contrary to the 
spirit of cooperative principles and recommend that this practice 
should be discontinued. 

4.6. In a number of others States, even though the majority of 
members of the Board is elected, the Registrar has reserved to him¬ 
self the power to nominate one or more members. The nomination 
is made even in societies in which Government has not participated 
in share capital. The model byelaws in two States do not say whe¬ 
ther the nominee of the Registrar shall be an official or non-official, 
but the byelaws of third State require that an officer of Cooperative 
Department should be a member of the Board. The nomination of a 
director on the Board by Government is likely to impede the growth 
of the society on sound lines. In case the members are wide awake, 
they might take by majority', decisions which may not be to the lik¬ 
ing of the Government nominee. As a result he might develop a 
sense of grievance on the other hand, if the members are not suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened, a nominee may tend to run the society as his 
own show. Both these developments would be undesirable. There 
is also the question of finding a suitable person who could devote his 
time and energy to attend the meetings of the Managing Committee 
and take intelligent interest in the affairs of the society. It is our 
experience that Government officers with their multifarious duties 
are usually not able to attend these meetings. We, therefore, 
suggest that the practice of Government nominating even one person 
on the Managing Committee should be given up, and the said com¬ 
mittee should consist entirely of members elected by the general 
body. The society should, however, be free to seek the advice of 
technical and other experts from higher co-operative institutions as 
well as various Government departments such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation, cottage industries, community development, 
irrigation etc. 
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Government Officers as Presidents 

4 7. In one State, District Collector v/as nominated as the Presi¬ 
dent in three societies. In another State, the Sub-Divisional Officer 
was the ex-officio chairman of a cooperative society till very recent¬ 
ly. The appointment of Government officers as presidents conferred 
no benefits nor did it result in any significant improvements. On 
the other hand their presence diminished the initiative of the mem¬ 
bers considerably who tended to look to the Collector and other 
government officers for redressing their ills. The question of Gov¬ 
ernment officers continuing as Chairman of co-operative institutions 
was recently considered by the State Ministers of Cooperation at 
Mysore in July 1959. We endorse their recommendation that Gov¬ 
ernment officers should not be appointed as chairman of coopera¬ 
tive farming or other types of societies. 

Sub-Committees 

4.8. Appointment of sub-committee to undertake important tasks 
is envisaged in a number of States. The model bye-laws in a State, 
for instance, provide for appointment of sub-committees for (i) for¬ 
mulation of production plan and plan for crop rotation; (ii) land 
development; (iii) assessment of performance and payment of 
remuneration; (iv) irrigation; (v) animal husbandry and dairy deve¬ 
lopment; (vi) marketing and purchase of consumer requirements; 
(vii) small-scale, village and cottage industries; and (viii) saf« 
custody of movable and immovable property. 

4.9. The appointment of separate sub-committees for these subjects 
or for other items would be justified only if there is a very large 
membership; otherwise sub-committees set up for formal compliance 
of the bye-laws tend to remain inactive and serve no useful purpose. 
Where the membership is small, instead of appointing separate sub¬ 
committees, it would be more edvantageous to assign to each member 
of the Managing Committee specific tasks for which he should be 
accountable. The co-operative farming societies might develop the 
practice of holding the member responsible for the subject assigned 
to him and he should be required to report to the Managing Com¬ 
mittee as well as to the general body about his subjects. He should 
also formulate the seasonal and monthly plan of work of the subject 
in his charge. This will ensure not only greater participation among 
members of the Committee but would also help them in acquiring 
specialised skills and expert knowledge. As a result, the initiative 
to implement the programmes will be decentralised and a larger 
number of members would get an opportunity to develop initiative 
and leadership. The society would thereby cease to be ‘one man 
affair’ as is oiten the case at present. We, therefore, commend the 
system of assigning specific subjects to members of the Managing 
Committee. 

Assessment Committee 

4.10. In addition to the managing committee, the Bombay law 
requires that every society should constitute a beard of supervision 
consisting of five members. Of these, three are elected by the general 
body and of the remaining two, one member each is nominated by 
the Agriculture and Co-operative Departments. The duties of the 
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board are: — (i) to call for audit rectification report from the Manag¬ 
ing Committee within two months from the date of receipt of the 
audit memo and to see that it is submitted to the general meeting, 
(ii) to recommend to the annual general meeting the cropping 
resources, financial plans and programmes of agricultural production 
and allied matters as well as the schedule of work, scales of wages 
organisation of teems as may be required, for carrying out the said 
plans, programmes and schedules; (iii) to see that movable and 
immovable property is kept in a sale condition and that the same, if 
necessary and possible, is insured against the risks of fire, theft, etc., 
(iv) to verify that edequate security has been taken by the Managing 
Committee from all employees handling cash, goods; and (v) general¬ 
ly to supervise, guide and watch over the affairs of the society. 

4.11. The reports of two surveys recently carried out—one in Surat 
district and the other in Gujerat area—indicate that the meetings of 
the Supervision Committee were rarely held “probably because mem¬ 
bers ol' the Managing Committee of every society looked to super¬ 
vision work; official members of the Supervision Committee could 
not attend the meeting due to the pre-occupation with other important 
work and little interest was evinced by the members of the Super¬ 
vision Committee”. Difficulty was experienced even in having the 
quorum. Function number (ii) relating to formulation of cropping 
pattern, financial plans and programme of agricultural production, 
entrusted to the supervision committee also formed a part of the 
tasks allotted to the Managing Committee and there was thus over¬ 
lapping of functions. 

4.12. At the same time, we recognise the need for a separate com¬ 

mittee for assessment of work which should be independent of the 
managing committee. The assessment committee is necessary not so 
much for post mortem or overlapping functions but for undertaking 
duties that an internal auditor performs in a central co-operative bank 
or other higher co-operative institutions which have introduced a 
system of concurrent audit for ensuring proper accounting and safe¬ 
guarding the interests. ' 


4.13. It should be possible for a co-operative farming society to 
introduce an elementary system of checking of accounts, verification 
of vouchers and internal audit wherever e sufficient number of literate 
members having ability to understand and express their views on the 
affairs of a society are available. After checking the accounts, a 
report should be placed before the managing committee es well as 
general body. This system of cross checking may reveal defects 
which can be rectified well in time to prevent recurrence of similar 
mistakes and losses. The comments in such reports should not be 
critical only but should also contain suggestions for resolving the 
difficulties noticed. For undertaking this work, we recommend that 
the committee should consist of three members elected by the general 
body. 


4.14. We also found that three societies (one in Orissa and two in 
U.P.) were able to reduce the chances of misapplication of funds by 
introducing the following system in regard to money matters: (i) 
Secretary or President was responsible for sanctioning the expendi¬ 
ture; (iij the Treasurer made the payment; and (iii) the Accountant- 
cum-Manager made the entries in the account books. 
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We commend this practice for adoption in other societies. 
Secretaries 

4.15. Most of the societies visited by us had a paid secretary whose 
duties can be broadly classified into two categories: (i) helping the 
managing committee in formulation and execution of programme 
of agricultural production; end (ii) keeping accounts properly, attend¬ 
ing to correspondence and looking after the office work. 

Bye-laws in two States required that the manager should be a 
person trained in agriculture and farm management. He wa» 
expected to advise the committee in farm work but not to look after 
the office or accounts. In another State, office work and maintenance 
of accounts were the principal functions of the Secretary. Whether 
the secretary performs one of the two functions or both of them, his 
outlook and attitude towards the individual members go a long way 
in either building or breaking the society. If the secretary is patient, 
impartial and helpful and has sufficient knowledge of the job, he is 
able to secure and retain the confidence of the managing committee 
as well as the members. If he is accepted as one of them, the secre¬ 
tary finds it easier to carry conviction with members whether it is in 
regard to a new agricultural practice or distribution of income or 
introduction of a new fertiliser. 

4.16. In view of the importance of this appointment, a few impor¬ 
tant points need consideration. These are:—(i) what, if any, should 
be the qualifications and experience; (ii) whether the manager 
should be a local person, or an outsider who possesses the necessary 
qualifications should be preferred; and (iii) whether he should be 
required to participate in the farm work. 

4.17. Broadly speaking, requirements of the co-operative farming 
societies are of two kinds: (i) secretaries of the societies consisting 
usually of backward classes or tribes set up on newly reclaimed or 
waste lands; and (ii) secretaries of the societies formed by existing 
cultivators in settled areas. Both types of societies would require 
secretaries capable of keeping accounts and maintaining registers. If 
the society has a literate member, he might be trained for maintaining 
the accounts. Where such members are not available, an outsider 
may hove to be engaged to work as secretary, the appointment being 
made by the society itself. Ordinarily, the services of such an 
employee would be needed for maintenance of accounts but where 
the members do not have adequate agricultural experience or skill in 
management, he may have to help the managing committee even in 
the performance of these functions. The advice in agriculture and 
management problems is likely to be needed particularly in societies 
established by the backward classes or tribes on newly reclaimed 
waste lands. While making the appointment of an outsider, action 
should be taken simultaneously to train one of the members or a 
person from their family so that he can replace the employee at the 
earliest opportunity. 

4.18. In regard to co-operative farming societies on existing culti¬ 
vated holdings, it is necessary to recognise that a good deal of know¬ 
ledge about improved practices proper crop-rotation etc. is available 
in the village itself. Some of the progressive farmers have followed 
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these practices and already derived a great deal of advantage. A 
successful secretary, after studying these methods should help the 
members of the managing committee in introducing them on the 
co-operative farm. This would call for considerable acquaintance 
with local people and local conditions. A common feature of the 
successful farming societies seen by us was that they had a Secretary- 
Manager who belonged to the village itself. We believe that such 
men can be found in other places as well and societies should, as far 
as possible, prefer appointing as manager, a local person who is also 
a member. In this connection, the following observation of Prof. 
Gadgil at the Seminar on Co-operative Farming held at Poona in 1958 
are relevant: “We can train people from any strata^ from any point 
of view to manage their own affairs. ... Of course, we cannot say 
that it just happens. You must have some discretion; but there is a 
possibility, if you believe in that, that you can work on democratic 
lines.” 

4.19. Besides keeping accounts, doing office work and giving edvice 
on problems of farm management, the paid employee, if any, should 
also participate in farm work for a minimum period along with other 
members. In this manner, the gulf between him and the local people 
would be reduced and his acceptability would be increased consider¬ 
ably. Participation in farm work is also essential because in the 
farms of the size envisaged the office and supervision work may not 
keep the manager occupied fully. 

4.20. We have also noticed that, according to the bye-laws, 
approval of the Registrar has to be obtained for appointment of a 
paid secretary—or manager in a number of States. The depart¬ 
ment often tends to lay greater stress on academic qualifications; as a 
consequence, young matriculates without much experience of rural 
conditions are appointed and he is unable to earn the goodwill or the 
support of the members. Some of the secretaries, therefore, become 
ineffective whereas others try to throw their weight about. In either 
case, the society derives little advantage. We consider that approval 
of the Registrar for appointment of the manager or secretary should 
not be necessary and the society should have full discretion to appoint 
a suitable person. 

4.21. The bye-laws of one of the States lay down further that if a 
paid employee happens to be a near relation cf a member of the 
managing committee or the board of directors, the said director shall 
cease to hold that office. A provision of this type may have some 
justifications, if at all, in larger co-operative institutions such as 
banks, marketing societies so that the employee may not take undue 
advantage of the director or the latter may not have access through 
his relation to the information which is not available to his other 
colleagues. The conditions in a co-operative farming society are 
different. It has a responsibility to see that all the members as well 
as others belonging to their family are more fully and gainfully 
employed. Other things being equal, a society would be justified in 
selecting as paid employee a member or his relation. It would, 
therefore, not be proper to disqualify a director just because a rela¬ 
tion of his has accepted a paid job. The purpose can be served if 
the said director does not participate and vote when the case of his 
relation is discussed. 
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Income and Distribution of Profits 

4 22 Out of gross income received by a society, the following 
expenditure is met on account of farm business (i) land revenue, 
(if) rent on land taken on lease, if any, (iii) interest payable on loans 
and deposits, (iv) instalment of principal due, if any, (v) working 
expenses (cost of seeds, fertilisers, other production requisites); (vi) 
wages to casual labour; (vii) management and other expanses and 
(viii) depreciation of plant and machinery. The balance which con¬ 
stitutes the farm business income is utilised for payment of remune¬ 
ration for work at prevailing rates and return on land to members. 
The net profits ere utilised for the formation of reserve fund, payment 
of dividend, payment of bonus, formation of other funds, etc. The 
percentage of net profits to be used for the above purpose is laid 
down in the bye-laws. With these limits, the general meeting of a 
society should determine the allocation under various heads. 

Reserve Fund 

4.23. The first charge on net profits is Reserve Fund which is 
created to meet unforeseen losses. It is indivisible and no member 
can claim a share in it. Hie bye-lews lay down that this fund can 
be drawn upon only after obtaining the special sanction of Registrar*. 

4.24. In any business institution, the need for creating a reserve to 
face an emergency is quite obvious. Therefore, the creation of a 
Reserve Fund in a co-operative farming society is essential. How¬ 
ever, wide variations have been noticed in regard to the percentage 
of net profit to be credited to this fund. 50 per cent, in Madras, 
334 per cent, in Andhra, 25 per cent, in Assam, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 10 per cent, in Punjab and 
Bihar of the net profits are credited to the Reserve Fund. A number 
of societies represented that the existing practice of carrying 25 per 
cent, or more of net profits to the reserve is causing considerable 
difficulty. They suggested that only 10 per cent, of profits should be 
to credited and the society should be allowed to establish other 
funds such S3 Development Fund, Ceremony Fund, etc. 

4.25. As reserve fund cannot be drawn upon without the special 

permission of the Registrar and is usually invested outside and is not 
available for immediate use, we recommend that only 10 per cent, of 
the net profits be credited to this fund and invested according to the 
instructions laid down by the Department. Further, in view of the 
difficulties in finding additional medium and long term loans, every 
farming society should earmark 15 per cent, of its profits to develop¬ 
ment fund. The society should be able to use this fund with the 
approval of the General Body but without seeking the approval of 
the Registrar. • 

Other Funis 

4.26. A number of societies have done commendable work in 
extending educational, medical, recreational and other facilities for 
their members. To finance these activities, a fund generally known 
as Common-Good Fund should be formed. 
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4.27. For meeting the ceremonial expenses, such as marriage, death 
and for helping the members in times of emergency accident, sickness, 
etc., it would be advisable if co-operative farming societies adopt the 
practice of constituting a Mutual-Aid Fund. Ten per cent, of the 
net profits might be credited into this fund. 

4.28. Societies which accept participation of the State in share 
capital will have to create Share Redemption Fund out of its profits. 
This will help the society in retiring the share capital without eating 
too much into the profits in any single year or without effecting other 
commitments. 

Bonus 

4.29. We have recommended earlier that a substantial part of net 
profits should be utilised for payment of bonus to the members on 
the basis of the work done by them. This would act as an incentive 
to those who have worked hard for the society and discourage the 
tendency (quite pronounced in some cases) not to work on the farm. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that in determining wages as well 
as bonus, the skill and ability of the worker and the kind of work 
performed should be carefully taken into account. We, however, 
find that in one State only 5 per cent, of the net profits can be utilised 
for payment of the bonus to members on the basis of work done. 
This needs to be modified. A part of the net profits might also be 
used for granting bonus to members on the basis of return received 
by them, for the land pooled. Non-members who have leased their 
lands to the society would, however, not be eligible for this facility. 

General 

4.30. While making the suggestions of distribution of the profits 
we would like to stress once again that the byelaws framed and in¬ 
structions issued by the Departments should not be rigid and the 
societies should be allowed discretion so that they can evolve a sys¬ 
tem which would satisfy not only the canons of business but also the 
majority of members and local conditions. 



Chapteb V 

OPERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES 
Organisation of Manpower 

The important agricultural operations on a co-operative farm 
generally include ploughing, planking, sowing, weeding, inter-culture, 
irrigation, crop protection measures, harvesting, threshing etc. Timely 
and efficient performance of every operation is essential for getting 
the maximum yield. In this context, the allotment of tasks to mem¬ 
bers, assessment of their performance and determination of re¬ 
muneration are of utmost importance. 

5.2. Various'methods of organising manpower have been adopted 
according to requirements, experience and circumstances. In some 
of the societies the entire farm was managed as one unit and an 
office-bearer or a paid secretary was responsible for the allotment of 
specific tasks. In others, members got together at the end of the 
day and reached decisions regarding the tasks to be undertaken by 
each member and by the society as "a whole on the following day. 
We also saw a society in which specific tasks, such as tractor driving, 
operation of a pumping set etc. were assigned to a few experienced 
persons and ad hoc groups were formed for facilitating the farm 
operations. There were also instances in which the land pooled in 
the society was divided into blocks—each of which was allotted to a 
separate group for cultivation for a season or a year. There were 
cases in which the society performed preliminary essential operations 
and the remaining work was entrusted to groups or teams. 

5.3. In societies where membership is small the managing com¬ 
mittee or the president formulates and executes the production plan. 
Where the membership tends to be large, the group system facilitates 
cohesion and mutual understanding, ensures better supervision, re¬ 
duces overhead charges and facilitates qualitative judgement of 
performance without the adoption of developed system of norms. 
In the group system, a group leader is elected and made responsible 
for allotment of work and execution of the programme. He also 
maintains liaison between the managing committee of the society 
and the members of the group. The members are at liberty to join 
groups of their choice, subject to their suitability for the assign¬ 
ments. 

5.4. Considerable experience regarding constitution of groups and 
allotment of specific blocks to them was available in one society. In 
this society 236 members formed themselves into 17 groups having 
membership ranging from 5 to 18. The total cultivated area of 234 
acres held by the society was divided on the basis of homogeneity 
and capacity of the groups. Each group held an area of 7—19 acres. 
The society was responsible for crop-planning and ov*r-all manage¬ 
ment including supply of seeds, manures, irrigation facilities etc. to 
all the groups. For these services, the groups agreed to contribute 
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to the society 50 per cent, of the gross produce. The balance of 58 
per cent, was distributed among the members. The group which 
produced more got a larger share whereas those wish unsatisfactory 
performance received less. The individuals constituting the success¬ 
ful group were also benefitted and the society as a whole stood te 
gain. A healthy spirit of competition was introduced among' the 
groups which vied with one another for producing more at reduced 
eos s. 

5.5. The system of adiioc groups has been tried by another society ^ 
which has 237 acres of land and 50 members. The members have ' 
been organised into three groups each consisting of 6 to 8 members. 
Two groups perform the manual and bullock operations (non- 
meehanised) while the third group is responsible for operating and 
maintaining the tractor and other farm machines. When no machine 
work is to be done, the members of the third group help other 
groups. These groups work on the same fields and perform the same 
operations under the supervision of their respective leaders. The 
performance of each group is measured at the end of the day and the 
work units are determined accordingly. For this purpose an ele¬ 
mentary system of norms has been introduced. In other words, 
groups compete with one another in daily output under similar field 
and crop conditions. The entire farm produce is pooled. The mem¬ 
bers are given a fixed salary per month and in addition a bonus is 
allowed in relation to the output at the end of each crop-season. 
The bonus is given for extra work only if there is a corresponding 
increase in the crop income; otherwise bonus is calculated on the basis 
of net increase over the previous year’s crops. 

5.6. We recommend that after taking into account the available 
skill, number of working members and the size of the society, the 
manpower should be suitably oi’ganised. The sociological advantages 
of managing a farm as a single unit are obvious. At the same time 
if the farm is riot too small, the formation of members into groups 
either on adhoc or seasonal basis would facilitate better supervision 
and provide greater incentive for good work. The system to be 
adopted in this regard should be decided by the society itself, and no 
rigid pattern should be prescribed. We would, however, suggest 
that where the group is assigned a particular block it should not con¬ 
tinue on the same block for more than a season or two. Rotation oi 
groups in various blocks is necessary for checking the possible ten¬ 
dency of disintegration and promoting a sense of attachment to the 
society as a whole. Further, wo suggest that the produce of the 
groups should be pooled in .the society and marketed jointly. The 
groups producing in excess of their counterparts should be given re¬ 
quisite incentive consistent with their extra contribution. 

Individual Contribution to Farm Work 

5.7. A very small number cf members were found to be actually 
taking part in agricultural operations in some cf the societies visited 
by us. In one of them, only one out of twenty-eight persons worked 
on the farm and cultivation was carried on with the help of hired 
labour. In another society which had twelve members—one person 
stayed on the farm for supervisory functions. Out of the twentyone 



members in one society, six persons were engaged in farm work. The 
system of substitute labour was also prevalent in a few societies. 

5.8. The tendency not to work on the farm arose in same cases 
because the members retained in the same village, a part of theii 
holdings for personal cultivation. Their interest and loyalty in the 
society were divided. They were more anxious for a larger share 
of property income which became a dis-incentive for those who work¬ 
ed on" the* farm. Seeds of discontent and disintegration were thus 
sown from the inception. Farming societies can succeed only if 
those who joined, offer their fullest support, which can be obtained 
only if the members have no separate interest and they identify 
themselves with the affairs of the society by pooling the entire land 
held by them within the area of operation of the society. A kitchen 
garden adjacent or attached to the house might, however, be retained 
by the individuals. 

5.9. The system of substitute labour can be another source of 
weakness. While there can be no objection to a member providing 
a substitute from his family during his continued absence for some 
unavoidable reasons, employment of casual outside worker to act as 
a substitute is open to objection because usually a casual worker is 
paid the market rate of wages, whereas in many instances, the 
members receive a higher amount and also claim a bonus on the basis 
of labour days. 

5.10. In U.P., Mysore, Orissa, Bombay and Rajsthan we saw 
examples of societies in which almost all the members worked on the 
farm. A study of the two types of societies viz., those in which 
majority of members participated and in which they did not, shows 
that there was greater cochesion and effort to step up production in 
societies where overwhelming majority was engaged in farm work. 
We, therefore, consider participation of overwhelming majority of 
workers in the farm operations as an essential ingredient not only for 
the success of a society but also for preserving its genuineness as 
well as co-operative character. Exception might, however, be made 
in the case of minors, widows, physically or otherwise disabled per¬ 
sons. It would also be desirable not to admit absentees as members 
of a co-operative farming society. In case they agree to lease their 
lands these should be taken and rent paid at the rates regulated under 
the law. 

5.11. The term 'participation in work’ also needs to be more clearly 
defined. In some of the societies visited by us, a large percentage 
of members was engaged only in supervisory and administrative 
work, writing of accounts, giving instructions etc. Thev did not 
perform agricultural operations. This led to an increase in costs of 
management and also created a gulf between the working and non- 
working members. The successful farms seen by us were those i* 
which the office bearers established their leadership on account of 
their efficiency in farm work as well as their organisational an* 
supervisory ability. It has to be recognised, however, that a president 
may not be able to devote himself to farm operations throughout the 
year as he may have other more pressing problems to solve. Never¬ 
theless, we consider that office bearers and members of the managing 
committee should engage themselves in some farm work. 
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5.12. It is likely that owing to the prevalent social notions a number 
ef non-working members may be elected on the managing committees. 
It may even appear advantageous to do so because of their organising 
capacity and ability in securing some benefits for the society or for 
keeping records. This temptation should be resisted. Farm ex¬ 
perience is vital for reaching important decisions and for fostering 
the spirit of equal partnership in the society. 

5.13. The quality of members' participation in farm operations 
will have to be determined not only by the willingness of the mem¬ 
bers to work, but also by the ability of the society to provide em¬ 
ployment and increase such opportunities. It is generally agreed 
that, under existing conditions, agricultural production can be raised 
mainly by labour intensive methods so that the large manpower which 
is the chief resource can be more fully utilised. Every farming 
society will formulate a programme of production and employment 
which will include works of permanent improvement which the 
farmers are unable to take up individually. 

Labour Productivity and its Assessment 

5.14. Differences in skill and ability of workers lead to variations in 
the quantity of output and quality of their performance. A proper 
system of assessment of work done and incentives improve labour 
productivity because a good worker has before him the prospect of 
higher reward or recognition for his work. In our country this pro¬ 
blem has not received due attention especially in the agricultural 
sector. In co-operative farming societies assessment of performance 
and proper remuneration is of greater importance. If difference in 
skill and ability are not evaluated and rewarded, disincentive to 
exert may develop among skilled and able members which would 
ultimately affect production. Keeping this in view we tried to as¬ 
certain the various practices followed by co-operative societies in 
this regard. We found that the overwhelming majority of societies 
had not introduced norms or any other system of assessing the per¬ 
formance. However, a few societies had laid down standards for 
some important operations such as tractor ploughing, cotton picking, 
weeding, etc. There was one society in U.P. which had evolved norms 
for major operations and had been able to show good results. The 
important norms laid down by the society are detailed below: 

‘Norm’ per man per day (8 hours) 


I. Sowing 

(a) Maize—by Pora (Single row drill bullock driven) 

(b) Maize—(With tractor driven cultivator—to Tines 

fixed with Pores) .... 

(c) Jowar—by ‘ Broadcasting ’ 

(<i) Jowar—by ‘ Pora . 

(«) Paddy—by ‘ Broadcasting ’ and ‘ puddling ’ 

(/) Paddy—Lint sowing—Japan«e meifepd 


Acres 

T O 

t O 

4 - 50 

} e 

©■25 

• oS 
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(Norms per man per day (8 hours) 
Acres. 

(g) Wheat—With tractor driven seed drill.. 10 Tines 8 o 

(/<) Peas—by ‘ Pora ’ . ■ • - • • i • o 

(i) Masoor—by ‘ Pora ’ • I ■ o 

II. Hoeing and Weeding 

(a) Maize—(Hoeing and weeding with hand driven 3 tined 

wheeled hoe) . . . . . 010 

( b ) Maize—(Hoeing with spade) . . 012 

(c) Maize—Weeding ■ . .0 05 

(d) Sugarcane—Hoeing with spade . o 10 

(e) Wheat—Weeding . . 010 

(/) Paddy—Weeding . . . . 010 

HI. Harvesting , Picking and Stripping : 

(a) Maize—Harvesting.0-5 

(h ) Maize—Stripping ...... 6 bag* 

(c) Jowar—Harvesting . . -0-3 acres 

(d) Jowar—Picking • . 01 

(e) Urad—Harvesting . .05 

(/) Sugarcane—(Han'esting and stripping) ... 15 mds. 

IV. Threshing 

(a) Maize—With medium Tractor ..... 5 mds. 

V. Preparatory Operations (by tractor) 

(a) Ploughing with 4 Disc. Plough . . 5 0 

(b) Discing—with 6J; wide offset Harrow . t o 

(e) Grubbing—with cultivator 14 ft wide .... 18 0 

(d) Planking—with wooden Plank 8 ft wide . . 16 © 

VI. Miscellaneous 

(a) Manuring sugarcane 4 5 

(b) Carting—Maize cobs from a distance of 1 mde 20 bags. 

5 . 15 . This example apart, we were generally told during visits t* 
the societies that the performance of members was judged on the 
basis of traditional practice prevalent in the village or in the 











neighbourhood and remuneration was paid mairuv on the basis of 
attendance. In reply as to how a good worker was distinguished 
from a bad worker,'it was stated that office bearers or members of 
executive committee, or a group leader kept a watch and in case the 
work was found unsatisfactory the member concerned was told to 
improve his performance. Appreciation of good work was also con¬ 
veyed. In some societies a higher remuneration was paid to mem¬ 
bers who had a record of good performance. In one case more re¬ 
cess was allowed to them. 

5.16. During the course of our discussion with the societies, the 
following views were expressed regarding introduction of norms: 

(i) It would be difficult to fix dependoble standards of per¬ 

formance for each crop and each operation because the 
output of a worker in agriculture is conditioned largely 
by climatic and soil conditions and other factors which 
are beyond the control of a worker. For instance the 
standards for weeding worked out on the basis of average 
rainfall may be of little use when weeds grow in 
abundance in times of excess precipitation; 

(ii) Even if the norms are fixed, accurate measurement would 

be difficult; and 

(iii) Maintenance of proper account of norms would require 

accounting knowledge which would be beyond the capa¬ 
city of an average worker, 

5.17. For the reasons mentioned above it was stated that co¬ 
operative farming societies may not, in the initial stages, devote too 
much attention to fixation and enforcement of norms. We are aware 
that in some other countries a great deal of emphasis has been laid 
on this aspect and some farming societies have worked out as many 
as 300 to 400 norms. Under our conditions, it is our view, that a 
large number of detailed norms need not be attempted. Nevertheless 
simple objective tests which would enable the workers to know what 
is expected of them ought to be laid down at least in regard to im¬ 
portant agricultural operations. A great deal of experience and 
knowledge in this regard is available locally in each and every region. 
This has not been made use of by the societies many of whom are 
satisfied by paying daily rates. This is largely due to the fact that 
they are not yet conscious of the needs for raising productivity per 
worker and have not given serious thought to the matter. There¬ 
fore some of the difficulties expressed by them are more in the nature 
of apprehensions than conclusions reached after a careful study and 
practical experience. 

5.18. Most of the individual farmers as well as labourers who seek 
employment have an idea of the output expected per day. In some 
cases wages are directly linked with performance. According to the 
Agricultural Labour Inquiry Committee, in Patiala division of Punjab 
the following performance standards were generally accepted: 

Ploughing: 

3/4 of an acre with Desi plough. 
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Transplanting of Paddy: 

1/5 of an acre per day. 

In the same region payment is related to the output as in the 
following cases: 

(i) Harvesting Wheat: 6 to 12 per cent of the crop harvested. 


(ii) Cotton picking 


First Picking 

1/16 

1 

Second Picking 

i/io 

| 

of the quantity 
| picked. 

Third Picking 

• 1/5 

J 


Information is available regarding the standards obtaining in other 
parts of the country. The Agricultural Colleges have also built up a 
fund of knowledge and experience about norms from the results 
obtained on their own farms and the study of practices prevalent in 
the locality. 

5.19. Even though the majority of cooperative farming societies 
have not been able to develop norms so far we recommend that an 
attempt to introduce the system shouldi be made by them. In this 
they should be guided by local practices. However, before accept¬ 
ance, the validity and the applicability of traditional standards 
should be tested. After adopting these norms and gaining some 
experience the societies may also have to formulate norms for cer¬ 
tain new agricultural practices which are introduced in the area. 
On the basis of the knowledge acquired, the society may be able to 
evolve such norms as would stimulate better standards of perfor 
mance. This can usually be done after 3 or 4 years and after obtain¬ 
ing the consent of the General Body. 

5.20. We believe that by offering suitable monetary rewards and 
giving recognition to individuals as well as groups, the productivity 
and skills can be raised very considerably. For this purpose awards 
to “best member or group” may be given in regard to each crop for 
important operations. If in a block there exist a number of societies, 
competition among the best workers of these societies may also be 
held. Similarly a system of competition might be introduced 
to develop specialised skills and aptitudes among the members. For 
instance, members incharge of poultry, dairy, piggery, fisheries, etc., 
can exchange experience and check performance with their counter¬ 
parts in other societies. 

Remuneration for Work 

5.21. In most of the societies visited by us, members received 
remuneration for their work at locally prevalent rates. In some 
societies a system of monthly salary at an agreed rate was also intro¬ 
duced. This was paid to those who worked for a perscribed num¬ 
ber of days in a year. For skilled work such as tractor driving a 
higher rate per day or per month was paid. In some societies the 
scale of remuneration was decided at the end of the harvest in 
accordance with the net income. During the season, however, 
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advances were given either in cash or in kind to enable the members 
to meet their requirements. In addition, societies in Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh and Punjab issued to their members at concessional rate cr 
free of cost (i) vegetables; (ii) foodgrains; (iii) milk; (iv) fodder; 
and (v) text books, exercise books for the children. A few societies 
offered medical facilities to the members and their families. 

5.22. We also noticed the practice in some societies of paying 
much more than the prevailing rate for work done by the members. 
An obvious advantage of this was that, it gave an incentive to the 
members to work on the farm rather than seek outside employment. 
It also gave them a feeling that there was a tangible advantage in 
working on the farm because they got much more than they would 
otherwise have obtained. However, the dangers of such system 
should not be lost sight of. If too large a part of the produce is 
utilised for paying remuneration, the cost of production will 
be increased and there would be a very small net profit or no profit 
at ail. Thus the process of capital formation will be adversely affect¬ 
ed and the financial stability of the society might be endangered. 
This has to be avoided. At the same time it is necessary to resist 
the temptation of treating the members of cooperative farming 
societies either as daily wage-earners or attached labourers. It is 
the purpose of the cooperative farming society to retain all the 
advantages of a family farm and obtain the benefits of institutional 
structure so that efficiency and production capacity can be improved. 

5.23. The casual agricultural worker who seeks employment 
usually receives a daily wage in cash. The amount is utilised by him 
for purchase of foodgrains at current market rates which are general¬ 
ly low at the time of harvest and higher thereafter. The worker is 
consequently affected by fluctuation of foodgrain prices. And, on the 
other hand, the farmer before disposing of his produce—be it food- 
grains, vegetables, milk, fruits, usually keeps enough for his domestic 
requirements. In other words he takes the commodity at harvest 
price. We consider it desirable that cooperative farming societies 
should likewise provide to their members farm produce to meet 
their genuine needs. The value may be computed at rates prevailing 
at the time of harvest. 

5.24. For facilitating work, every society may lay down a scale 
of remuneration on the basis of rates prevalent in the locality. In 
case the farm business income of the society falls short of the pay¬ 
ment made, necessary adjustment may have to be made against 
remuneration due to the members in the succeeding year. If the 
society has earned profits these would be distributed among the mem¬ 
bers on a mutually agreed basis in proportion to the work done by 
them or the land contributed. It should also be recognised that even 
if the society is unable to give to its members remuneration at the 
rates paid in the locality for casual labour there need be no cause 
for anxiety or dissatisfaction because it is not so much the daily 
rate but the total income which is the real index of the success. It 
is also well known that the rates of payment for casual labour are 
higher than those for attached worker who makes up in the form 
of security and assured employment what he might seem to lose on 
wages calculated at daily rates. 
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Importance of Cottage Industries 

5.25. After formulating the programme for production and 
employment including works of permanent improvement and other 
intensive methods for cultivation it might be found that in some 
societies the available manpower (members and their dependents) 
cannot be fully absorbed in agricultural operations. Every society 
should in such cases prepare a scheme for developing industries 
allied to agriculture viz. dairying, poultry, sheep breeding as well 
as processing of agricultural produce. It should also work out a 
scheme for promoting cottage, small scale and village industries 
taking into account the available resources and skill. We have 
noticed that so far these have not received adequate attention in co¬ 
operative farming societies excepting in a few cases. In some, this 
was due to the fact that the man-land ratio was favourable. In other 
cases the necessary technical guidance, financial and other facilities 
were not readily available. We have also come across instances 
where the office bearers and members were not fully conscious of 
the need for developing this programme. We have recommended, 
later in the report that the Extension Officer, cottage and village in¬ 
dustries in the Community Development Block should pay special 
attention io the development of these industries in cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies and should help them in obtaining the necessary assist¬ 
ance. If a programme for promoting cottage industries is properly 
worked out, it might be possible to provide gainful employment also 
to women and augment the income of the family thereby. We would 
like to emphasise that the programme of cottage and village indus¬ 
tries which would afford greater employment opportunities is an 
integral part of the programme of cooperative farming as envisaged 
by us. 

Role of Mechanisation 

5.26. One of the principal reasons for recommending the coopera¬ 

tive way of farming is that it will help to bring together small hold¬ 
ings and the larger units so created can be culltivated to better advant¬ 
age. The pooling together of land for joint cultivation by smail 
owners will make it possible to undertake various improvements 
beyond the capacity of the individual cultivators and increased yields 
can thus be obtained. Better crop planning will also become possible 
as a result of joint cultivation. * 

5.27. Apprehensions are expressed that the formation of large 
units will result in mechanisation which will throw several people 
out of employment and will also eliminate or reduce the use of the 
cattle-power that is available. It is feared that mechanisation will 
not only lead to hardships resulting from unemployment but will 
also affect soil fertility, as one of the important sources of organic 
manure-cattle dung—will not be available to the fields. It is argued 
by those who entertain such fears that mechanisation is necessary 
and justified where there are large extents of land for cultivation and 
there is no case for mechanisation in our country where such condi¬ 
tions do not obtain. 

5.28. The improvement schemes which members of a cooperative 
farming society are likely to undertake will be labour intensive. 
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Renovation of derelict tanks, cleaning and deepening of old wells for 
irrigation, contour bunding and other soil conservation methods, 
systematic collection and conservation of locally available organic 
manures, raising of green manures and multiple-cropping wherever 
possible, are some of the improvements which are likely to be under¬ 
taken by cultivators who come together and pool their lands for joint 
cultivation. All these operations provide opportunities for larger 
employment than was previously available and can be carried out 
without the use of any machinery. It is our view that on existing 
cultivated holdings, cooperative farming societies may usually adopt 
labour intensive methods for carrying out such improvements as 
may be necessary. 


5.29. It will, however, not be proper to lay down a rigid rule that 
there should not be any resort to mechanisation. The question has 
to be decided by the cooperative farming society itself keeping in 
view the local conditions. Where land which has hitherto been 
uncultivated, has to be brought under cultivation after reclamation, 
there may be some advantage in carrying out the reclamation work 
through the use of machinery. It is likely that in Rajasthan or parts 
of the Punjab, or some areas of Madhya Pradesh where large areas 
are likely to be thrown up for cultivation or where labour is not 
easily to be had, tractors and other machinery will be found neces¬ 
sary and useful. Cooperative farming need not necessarily lead to 
mechanisation and any opposition to the idea of cooperative farm¬ 
ing on account of an objection to mechanisation in agriculture is 
unfounded. 


5.30. In some instances we have noticed that in their enthusiasm 
on the one hand and due to lack of experience on the other, societies 
have invested large sums of money on the acquisition of tractors and 
other machinery without carefully working out the economics of 
the use of such equipment. Sufficient attention has not also been 
paid to the problem of spare parts, repairs and service facilities. We 
would, therefore, suggest that cooperative farming societies would 
do well to consider carefully the need for such machinery and whether 
the investment of a large sum of money will result in corresponding 
benefit. The extension staff should assist cooperative farming societies 
in coming to a decision, placing at their disposal their technical 
knowledge and experience. It will be an advantage to a society 
owning such heavy machinery to train some of its members in their 
operation and maintenance. 


5,31. The issue of mechanisation should not, however, be mixed 
up with the use of improved' techniques and adoption of scientific 
methods of agriculture. It is also necessary to distinguish clearly 
between the use of machinery which causes immediate displacement 
of labour and machinery which increases efficiency and leads to 
further employment. The use of water-lifting appliances such _ as 
pumps, diesel engines and electric motors etc. has led to intensive 
method of agriculture and increase in employment. It would not, 
therefore, be proper to rule out the use of this or other type of 
machinery on a prior considerations. 



Place of Consolidation 

5 32. Consolidation of holdings of members of cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies would enable them to obtain economies of scale. For 
conferring this advantage on cooperative farming societies, Section 
314 of the U.P. Land Reforms and Zamindari Abolition Act laid down 
that Assistant Collector shall order consolidation proceedings on 
receipt of application, from a cooperative farming society unless he 
thinks such action otherwise inexpedient. This provision has been 
there for over 10 years but it has not been possible for the Govern¬ 
ment' so far to extend this concession even though some societies 
have made specific requests for the same. The reasons may be the 
difficulties involved in piecemeal consolidation of lands in stray or 
solitary cases. Consolidation Department finds it more convenient to 
carry out the operations in a compact area covering a Revenue 
Inspector’s Circle. Tehsil or District. 

5.33. It would appear to be advantageous if the programme of 
consolidation operations is coordinated with cooperative farming and 
organisation of such societies is undertaken in areas earmarked for 
consolidation. It is possible that as a result thereof, some persons 
may come forward to form or join a cooperative farming society. 
At the same time, it is necessary to recognise the limitations of this 
approach. It is quite likely that initially, only a few persons may 
respond to the idea in areas selected for consolidation. On the other 
hand, in areas where consolidation has not been taken up, people 
may come forward to organise cooperative farming societies. They 
may also decide to start societies in areas where consolidation has 
been completed. Reopening consolidation operations in such cases 
would be a difficult proposition. The point for consideration is 
whether cooperative farming societies should he established even 
if holdings are scattered. 


We consider that as a result of pooling of lands, the number of 
plots will generally be reduced, the unit of cultivation would be 
increased to some extent and economies of scale would be available. 
But more important than this is the pooling of decision making power 
which would lead to better utilisation of land and other resources. 

5.34. It has also been mentioned earlier that apart from economies 
of scale, cooperative farming societies in the country can confer a 
great deal of other advantages which will accrue by pooling of man¬ 
power and applying it to other purposes. The pooled manpower 
can be utilised lor making improvements of a lasting nature even 
on holdings not contiguously located. It is possible that the total 
gain, may not be so much as when both land and manpower are fully 
pooled. Nevertheless, the advantage would be significant and pos!- 
t’ve. 

5.35. We, therefore, consider that while consolidation will facili¬ 
tate progress, it should not be a condition precedent to formation of 
cooperative farming societies arjd promotional work should continue 
in ail areas. 
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Agricultural Income-tax 

5.36. We have pointed out in Chapter II that cooperative farming 
societies in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal were required to pay 
agricultural income tax. This tax was assessed not on the individuals 
but on the society as a whole. As a result, even cooperatives of small 
cultivators with tiny holdings became liable for taxation. Had such 
individuals continued cultivation separately the tax would not have 
been assessed on them. In Uttar Pradesh, this difficulty has been 
resolved by modifying the provisions of the Act to the effect that the 
tax will not he imposed upon a cooperative farming society but on 
the individuals constituting the same after taking into account the 
income obtained and area held by them. We recommend that this 
system should be adopted in other States including West Bengal 
where the societies continue to be liable for the tax. 



Chapter VI 


ACCOUNTS 


Purpose and Practice 

An accurate and complete record of transactions is essential in a 
cooperatve farming society as in any other business organisation, 
for the following reasons. It enables the society to know the exact 
state of its financial relationship with various individuals (members 
and non-members), other institutions and outside agencies; (ii) the 
society can ascertain whether it has gained or lost in the business 
during a given period of say a year or a crop season; and the position 
of its "assets and liabilities; and (iii) the remuneration of members 
(many of whom are illiterate) is calculated on the basis of the record 
of the performance maintained by the society. A society which fails 
to keep its account correctly soon loses the confidence of its mem¬ 
bers and later it becomes difficult to remove these doubts and suspi¬ 
cions if not impossible. 

6.2. In this context, the need for a proper system of accounting in 
a co-operative farming society cannot be overemphasized. The sys¬ 
tem of accounting which is to be introduced in any corporate body 
(cooperative or otherwise) depends upon the purpose which it is 
expected to serve. Government farms try to find out the cost of cul¬ 
tivation of such crop and also the cost incurred on each plot. Some 
of the largest business concerns which are running various depart¬ 
ment also do so to find out whether a particular activity is profitable 
or not. A very elaborate system of accounting becomes quite mean¬ 
ingful to them. 

6.3. The purpose of maintaining accounts in a cooperative farming 
society could be any one, or all of the following: 

(i) whether as a result of joint cultivation and other activities 

the society has gained or lost: and 

(ii) whether the society has gained 

(a) on each crop, if so, details thereof; 

(b) on each plot; and 

(c) on each machine or ancilliary industry. 

6.4. During the course of our study we found that as many as 24 
registers were prescribed in one of the societies. In Uttar Pradesh, 
Bombay, Mysore and Punjab, many of the societies were working 
out income and expenditure for every crop grown during a year. 
The crops are grown in various plots and the total output or cost of 
crops is only a sum total of the money spent on each plot. Therefore 
accounts for each survey number or block are maintained. In one 
society 21 crops were raised in a year. Labour expenses, cost of 
ploughing, sowing, fencing, night watching, harvesting, seed, carting 
etc., had to be calculated for each crop separately. Cost of seed. 
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fertiliser applied to the plot, land revenue paid was also added. 
For this purpose, a form with 21 columns was prescribed in one state 
while in another 18 columns were required. An attempt was also 
made to work out the economics of various machines. For each 
tractor or a pumping set P.O.L. (Petrol, Mobile oil and Lubricants) 
used, repairs made, salary of operator, interest on capital invested 
and depreciation of the machines were calculated and an effort was 
made to arrive at cost per acre and per hour. Separate daily entries 
became inevitbale for each tractor or pump. A detailed account of 
fodder and feed for the cattle was maintained. Thus while making 
entries in the stock register about the daily ‘issues’ or keeping a 
record of the work done by the members or non-members it became 
necessary to inquire in which plot and for which crop a commodity 
or labour and had been utilised. 

6.5. For maintenance of the stock accounts, the following registers 
were prescribed: — 

(a) Dead stock register with 16 columns. 

(b) Cattle Register with columns. 

(c) Machine Register with 12 columns. 

(d) Register for House property with 10 columns. 

(e) Register for landed property with 10 columns. 

(f) Trading stock register with 12 columns. 

In addition to the above registers maintained by a farming society 
because of the special nature of its work, books common to all types 
of cooperatives societies were also kept. These were: — 

(a) Cash Book 

(b) Ledger of members 

(c) Share register and dividend register 

(d) Haisiyat register 

(e) Minute Book 

In one society visited by us four registers were maintained only 
regarding shares; these being:— 

(i) Share register 

(ii) Share ledger 

(iii) Share transfer register 

(iv) Dividend register. 

Elaborate registers of this type are needed in joint stock companies 
where the number of shareholders is very large, and widespread and 
transfer of shares takes place frequently. The needs of a cooperative 
farming society can be met by one register. Elaborate forms were 
prescribed for maintenance of cash book as well as the ledger. We 
also noticed a tendency to prescribe and maintain separate ledgers for 
(i) shares, (ii) deposits, (iii) loans, investments etc. and (iv) 
advances. 

Need for Simplification 

6.6. As a result a complicated system of accounting had been evol¬ 
ved and many of the workers complained that they had to spend a 
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good deal of time in maintaining the accounts and that the system 
was beyond their comprehension. They were keeping forms and 
registers without understanding their significance or practice utility 
because these had been prescribed by the department and failure to 
maintain them would have resulted in audit objections or lower audit 
classification. We also came across a case in which office bearers got 
the society registered only after obtaining the assurance from the 
department that its forms would not be binding. This relaxation 
could be obtained because of the influences of the Chairman, but 
other societies continued to function under these handicaps- The 
members were interested only in the total result of all the operations 
and wanted to know whether their income had improved as compar¬ 
ed to what they earned individually or what the society had earned 
in the previous years. They had no understanding of calculating 
cost which is in any case very difficult in agriculture. On the contrary 
the Department of Cooperation or the experts in agriculture who 
prescribed the forms on the basis of their experience, mostly in Gov¬ 
ernment farms, or large commercial concerns or business organisa¬ 
tions were keen that apart from the total result, data on each crop 
and plot should be collected. The data so collected have not been 
made much use of. The need for a whole time accountant or Secre¬ 
tary to cope with all the forms and registers arises on this account. 
Such a person being not locally available an outsider or a Govern¬ 
ment servant has to be employed. This not only raises the cost, but 
also leads to confusion and discontent because considerable time has 
to be spent on the paper work instead of in executing the production 
programme. 

Basic Registers 

6.7. We believe that the system of accounts in co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies can be simplified and paper work reduced considerably 
provided it is realised that ordinarily a record of only the total 
investments, output and net gain or loss should be enough. Record 
of other details might be introduced at a later stage, if found neces¬ 
sary by the society, and when men have been properly trained. To 
begin with a farming society may maintain only four books of 
original entry such as: — 

(i) Cash book; 

(ii) Stock book (which will contain sections for dead stock, 
livestock crop produce etc.); 

(iii) Work register (or attendance register); and 

(iv) Advance register. 

In addition it should keep (i) the ledger, (ii) register of members 
and their shares, (iii) Land and Haisiyat register and (iv) Proceed¬ 
ings book. Daily entries will be made in the books of original entry. 
The cash book would show all ‘receipts and expenditure’ whereas 
the stock book will account for ‘receipts and issue of goods 1 and other 
assets. 

6.8. A record of work done by members and non-members for 
the entire month should be kept in the work register. To avoid mis¬ 
understanding while marking attendance names of persons absent 
on previous day should be read out. The person absent or his friend 
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would know whether the entries are correct and if there is any dis¬ 
pute it could be settled instantly. 

6.9. Some of the members of cooperative farming societies re¬ 
quire advances for maintenance either in cash or kind which may 
be given as and when required, and the necessary entries recorded. 

Some Safeguards 

6.10. As mentioned earlier, both in the matter of organisation and 
accounting the society will have to be developed in stages and it 
will have to build internal safeguards along with a reasonable 
system of accurate and simple method of accounting. All the mem¬ 
bers are local people who work and reside in the same village. Most 
of the rtansactions usually take place between the member and the 
Secretary or the Treasurer when some members are present. Besides 
we have suggested earlier the formation of an Assessment Commit¬ 
tee which would verify the stocks and check the accounts every 
month. A Pass Book may also be issued to each member showing 
advances and loans taken, deposits made, shares held and land 
remuneration due and received. It should also carry an entry of 
monthly work days put in. 

6.11. We feel that the accounts on the lines suggested could be 
maintained even by a part-time worker, who could spare a couple 
of hours every day. The transactions in the society regarding issue 
of seeds, fertilisers, insecticides, implements, etc. usually take place 
not more than once in a day. When all the members return from 
work in the evening the secretary and a member of the committee 
would complete the work register in the presence of members or 
group leaders . From the basic registers cash book, stock register, 
daily work register, advance register, ledgers etc. can be posted at 
the convenience of the Secretary. Other registers such as the regis¬ 
ter of members, the land register are required to be filled in occa¬ 
sionally. The specimen forms of registers suggested are given at 
Annexure IX. 

6.12. The system outlined can succeed only if the temptation to 
calculate the cost of each crop from each plot and to prescribe too 
many statements and returns is resisted. If the members are literate 
and desire to maintain detailed accounts they may do so but ordi¬ 
narily a simple set of accounts should be preferred. Further, it is 
suggested that the society should be allowed to maintain forms and 
registers even in manuscript as the printed forms may involve more 
expenditure. While using the manuscript registers care should be 
taken to see that registers are properly bound and the pages are 
serially numbered. 

6.13. For purpose of experiment or research, if a society is asked 
to maintain more detailed accounts, a trained statistician should be 
provided and the additional expenditure, if any, should be reim¬ 
bursed. 



Chapter VII 

REGISTRATION AND BYE-LAWS 

For running an organisation on proper lines, it is important that 
its objectives and modus-operandi are well defined and understood 
by the constituents. This becomes all the more important in case of 
a democratic organisation like the cooperative society in which the 
members enjoy equal rights and take active part in the working of 
the society.. In a cooperative society, the promoters formulate, in 
conformity with the Co-operative Societies Act, the rules of business 
(known as bye-laws). These are registered by the Registrar or an 
appropriate officer of the Co-operative Department. Members have 
a right to introduce suitable amendments as and when necessary. 
These, however, become operative only after registration. 

7.2. In order to facilitate the formulation of the bye-laws, model 
bye-laws are suggested to the promoters, if required. It is not obli¬ 
gatory on the part of the promoters to adopt the model bye-laws 
in toto■ They are free to make such changes as they like so long as 
the Co-operative Act is not contravened. 

7.3. A set of model bye-laws for cooperative farming societies has 
been prepared in the light of the recommendations made by us in 
the Report. This might help the promoters of cooperative farming 
societies in formulating bye-laws which would suit their require¬ 
ments. 

7.4. We found during the course of our tour that changes in the 
model bye-laws were not easily permitted and members were not 
allowed to exercise their right to amend bye-laws. This created 
difficulties and a feeling of discontent. It is our view that members 
should be allowed to make adjustments and if suggestions proposed 
by them are contrary to the basic principles of cooperation, the 
matter should be explained by the officers of the Department. For 
ensuring this, we recommend that every copy of the model bye-laws 
circulated by State Governments, cooperative unions or other agen¬ 
cies should carry a note to the above effect. 

7.5. It was also observed that in a number of cases, the registration 
of societies took considerable time ranging between six and eight 
months from the date on which the proposals were sent. The reason 
for this delay was the inability of the members to furnish the neces¬ 
sary information and detailed reply to a number of questions asked. 
In one State, a cooperative farming society had to fill in the follow¬ 
ing forms: — 

(i) Application form for registration; 

(ii) Organisation report; 

(iii) Haisiyat form (Financial position of the members); 

(iv) Application under section 295 of the Zamindari Abolition 
& Land Reforms Act, 1950; 
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(v) Certificate of Land Revenue paid (by each member); 

(vi) Agreement for pooling the land; and 

(vii) Maps of the farm (it must be enclosed). 

Additional information on a number of other points was also called. 
In one case, information furnished ran into 33 pages excluding the 
bye-laws. As the Department required 3 copies of each document, 
it meant 100 pages. It is our view that the forms and statements 
prescribed for registration can be simplified considerably and their 
number reduced. The State Governments should examine this matter 
and issue necessary instructions for simplifying the procedure of 
registration and for arousing local stimulus in framing of the bye¬ 
laws. 

7.6. For expediting the registration, members of some of the socie¬ 
ties urged that collection of data and obtaining certified copies of the 
documents required for registration from other departments of Gov¬ 
ernment should be the responsibility of the co-operative department. 
We recommend that the State Government should issue instructions 
to village officials and other concerned staff to supply the information 
required by co-operative farming societies within a prescribed period 
of say two weeks. The Co-operative Department should also help the 
promoters in obtaining these. 



Chapter VIII 
FINANCE 


Credit Needs 

The provision of timely and adequate finance to co-operative 
farming societies, as to individual cultivators, is an essential condi¬ 
tion for their successful working. A society’s own resources will 
seldom be sufficient to meet these needs and it will have to depend 
largely on credit from cooperative financing or other agencies. As 
pointed out earlier, one of the reasons for disintegration of joint 
farming societies and reversion of members to individual cultiva¬ 
tion in certain cases was the inability of the societies to get the 
necessary financial help. Difficulties of this nature have not only 
hindered the progress of existing societies but have adversely 
affected the growth of the movement. It is, therefore, imperative 
to evolve satisfactory arrangements for meeting the credit needs of 
the societies. 

8.2. The credit needs of cooperative farming societies for agri¬ 
cultural purposes may broadly be classified as below: — 

(a) short-term loans to be repaid within a period of 9 to 15 
months. Loans of this description are needed for pur¬ 
chase of seed, manures and fertilizers, for payment of ad¬ 
vances to members and wages to labour; 

(b) medium term loans for purchase of draught cattle, agri¬ 
cultural implements and light machinery, construction of 
wells and the like. These loans are repaid over a period 
of 3 to 5 years; and 

(c) long term loans for undertaking permanent improve¬ 
ments like contour bunding, other soil conservation 
measures and installation of tubewells, purchase of heavy 
machinery and other similar purposes. These loans are 
repaid over a period ranging from six to twenty years. 

8,o. It will be useful at this stage to give some indication of how- 
far the credit needs of existing farming societies are being met by 
central financing agencies, Government and others. 

8.4. There were 3,637 cooperative farming societies in the year 
1957-58. Their total loans outstanding at the end of June 1958 
amounted to Rs. 2-49 crores. Of these, Government accounted for 
Rs. 115 crores or about 46 per cent., the co-operative central finan¬ 
cing agencies for Rs. 0-58 crore or about 23 per cent and other agen¬ 
cies for Rs. 0-76 crore or about 31 per cent. Details of the loans 
outstanding according to purposes or period are not available. But 
the figures indicate that at present the Government is the major 
source of finance, followed by ‘others’. The cooperative central 
financing agencies come last in the order of importance and account 
for about one-fourth of the total outstandings. In five States, viz. 
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Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
where the outstandings of cooperative farming societies exceeded 
Its. 10 lakhs, the proportion of outstandings of cooperative central 
financing agencies to total outstandings ranged between 4 per 
cent and 39 per cent. These are aggregate figures for all coopera¬ 
tive farming societies. The size of borrowings and sources of finan¬ 
ce have to be examined in respect of individual societies as the 
factors which influence them vary from one society to another. A 
society which is implementing a systematically drawn plan of agri¬ 
cultural development and is efficiently managed might command 
larger credit than a comparatively less efficient farming society. 
After all, credit worthiness depends on repaying capacity, size of 
assets and efficiency of management. 

8.5. We have given earlier a description of different types of co¬ 
operative farming societies, with particular reference to the right 
of ownership in land. It will be seen therefrom that the societies 
do not often have the right of ownership of the land cultivated. 
This circumstance gives rise to special problems both for the society 
and for the agency that advances credit, because the financing 
agency, whether it is a cooperative organisation or Government or 
someone else, ask for security) often of immovable property of 
sufficient value, before advancing a loan. 

Long-term Loans 

8.6. We may first consider the problem of long term finance. 
This is at present being provided almost wholly by Government 
and to a very small extent by land mortgage banks, which is the 
specialised agency in the cooperative credit organisation. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to consider to what extent long term needs 
of cooperative farming societies may be expected to be met by land 
mortgage banks. In this context, the following main issues arise : 

(a) whether under the existing Acts, Rules and Bye-laws 
cooperative farming societies are eligible to become mem¬ 
bers of land mortgage banks; and 

(b) whether cooperative farming societies can provide secu¬ 
rity in the manner required by land mortgage banks for 
advancing long term loans. 

8.7. It is seen that in some States, land martgage banks deal only 
with individuals and cannot, therefore, grant loans to farming socie¬ 
ties. Unless the appropriate Act, Rule or Bye-law is suitably 
amended, farming societies will not be eligible to become members 
of, and obtain loans from, land mortgage banks. This is, however, 
a technical difficulty which can be easily overcome. 

8.8. The real problem, which needs consideration is the ability of 
a cooperative farming society to furnish security for obtaining 
loans, and this is examined in the following paragraphs. 

8.9. A collective farming society in which the land is owned not 
by the individual members but by the society presents no difficulty 
because it can offer its lands by way of security and obtain a loan 
from a land mortgage bank. The amount of the loan which can be 
obtained will obviously depend on the value of its lands and the 
margin of safety which the lending bank desires to have. 
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8.10. Under the West Bengal Land Reforms Act 1955, where a 
cooperative farming society has been registered, all lands belonging 
to the members of the society except homestead lands vest in the 
society. In return, the society allots shares of equivalent value to 
the members. There is no provision by which a member can with¬ 
draw from the society and take back his land. A cooperative farm¬ 
ing society registered under these provisions acquires rights ci 
ownership in the lands vested in it. A similar provision exists in 
the State of U.P. As such a cooperative farming society should 
have no difficulty in mortgaging the lands as security for loan. 
Land mortgage banks should have no hesitation in furnishing long 
term loans to such societies. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the intention of the Government is to enable cultivators to join 
cooperative farming societies without losing their rights of owner¬ 
ship in their lands and that cultivators should have freedom to 
withdraw from the society. It may, therefore, be assumed that co¬ 
operative farming societies organised hereafter will mostly "be those 
in which the members retain right of ownership in the lands pooled 
by them and the society would have no ownership-right in the land. 

8.11. In a joint farming society, the members retain the right of 
ownership but transfer the rfiffit of possession and cultivation to the 
society for a specific period. However, the members can by a 
written agreement authorise the society to create a charge on or 
mortgage their lands for raising finance for the society’s needs. 
Such authorisation given by a member to the society implies that 
the member agrees to give his land as security for loans taken by 
the society in its name. Even though the loan is taken by the 
society, there can be no objection to a member giving his property 
as security for the loan. When the society acts on such authorisa¬ 
tion and pledges the property, it acts as the agent of the member. 
The society does not pledge the property in its own right but in the 
capacity of an agent of the member who has authorised the society 
to pledge his lands. It does not appear that there would be any 
legal difficulty in this procedure. A society can, therefore, obtain 
an authorisation from its members empowering it to offer their 
lands as security for loans to be raised for agricultural or other 
needs. Where this procedure is adopted, it should be possible for 
a land mortgage bank to advance long-term loans to a society on 
the security of the land mortgaged. In some States, this practice 
has been followed. 

8.12. The procedure indicated in the preceding paragraph can be 
adopted only if the members themselves have full rights over the 
lands pooled by them. If some of the lands pooled by the members 
for joint cultivation are held by them only as tenants and they 
have either no rights of ownership or have only restricted rights of 
ownership, it will not be possible for them to authorise the society 
to mortgage such lands; and the society, in turn, will not be in a 
position to offer lands as security for the loans it may wish to raise. 

8.13. Although, in reply to the questionnaire issued, the central 
land mortgage bank operating in one State has expressed the view 
that there is no objection to provide finance to a farming society 
provided the individual members have occupancy rights in land and 
are able to mortgage such rights or titles to the land mortgage bank, 
there appears to be a general feeling among the banks that it is 
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not safe to lend money to cooperative farming societies. Even the 
land mortgage bank referred to has said : — 

“The question of mortgages, when cooperative farming is in¬ 
troduced either throughout or in large parts of the State, 
will have to be considered carefully since free marketing 
of lands or disposal' of lands will not be possible and 
hence unless there is freedom to dispose of lands in case 
of default, long term finance to the farming societies may 
be affected”. 

“The question of recovery of dues when a farming society 
defaults must be considered since in case of default a 
society may have to be taken into liquidation and even 
after taking a society into liquidation, it would be difficult 
to dispose of the security since there is no free market in 
land”. 

“If restrictions on disposal of lands were not imposed by the 
Tenancy Acts, financing would have been possible in a 
normal manner according to resources available. The 
question of financing has been rendered difficult by the 
Acts dealing with land reforms.” 

Similar apprehensions are held by land mortgage banks in general 
and there is in consequence a demand that the repayment of loan3 
to the land mortgage banks by cooperative farming societies should 
be guaranteed by the Government, if the former are to provide long¬ 
term finance to these societies. 

8.14. The reasons underlying the cautious attitude adopted by the 
land mortgage banks appear to be as follows: 

(a) Land held by some societies are of poor quality. Their 
reclamation or improvement is a difficult task requiring 
heavy investment and a long time. The benefit of im¬ 
provements will be felt only after some years and the 
societies, which usually consist of men of limited means, 
will seldom have prolonged staying power and will in 
the meantime find it difficult tc meet their financial obli¬ 
gations. In this way, it is not safe to advance large sums 
of money to the societies; 

(b) In the event of default by a society, the land mortgage 
bank will find it difficult to bring the mortgaged land to 
sale and realise its dues, because of restrictions, either 
already imposed or contemplated, on the acquisition of 
land by non-agriculturists and the imposition of ceilings 
on land and other measures of land reform, which, how¬ 
ever, desirable in themselves, tend to reduce the market 
for agricultural lands and consequently depress land 
values. 

8.15. While it is true that in some cases the lands held by coopera¬ 
tive farming societies are of poor quality and require heavy capital 
outlay for improvement, this is not always so. In any case, the 
amount of loan advanced by the land mortgage bank will depend 
on the valuation of the land and it is not expected that the bank will 
advance more money to a cooperative farming society than it would 
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do in case o£ an individual cultivator for similar lands. In regard 
to the apprehension that the several reforms which have been intro¬ 
duced or may shortly be brought about will depress land values, it 
may be said that experience so far has not indicated any marked 
fall in land values. However, land values have always been liable 
to fluctuation on account of various factors. And where a loan is 
given on the security of land, it would be necessary to make an 
assessment of the prevailing land values and trends in the market. 
In order to enable cooperative financing institutions to take over 
lands which have been offered to them as securities and which can¬ 
not be immediately disposed of on reasonable term, the Second Five- 
Year Plan made a recommendation that—restrictions relating to 
ceilings on agricultural holdings or cultivation through tenants or 
lessees should not apply to lands which come in the possession of 
such institutions in the course of their operation. Cooperatives 
should be free to sell their lands to any one at such prices as may 
be obtainable subject only to conditions that the transferee uses 
the land for personal cultivation and that as a result of the purchase 
or transfer, the land held by him does not exceed the ceiling pres¬ 
cribed by the law. It may be observed that the difficulties with 
regard to changes in land values or in the marketability are common 
not only to lands offered as securities by cooperative farming socie¬ 
ties but also apply to lands hypothecated by individuals. It may be 
necessary in some States to modify the land reforms or other laws 
to facilitate such operations. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
reluctance on the part of land mortgage banks to advance loans to 
cooperative farming societies which are in a position to offer land 
as security springs primarily from a hesitation to deal with a new 
type of organisation. 

8.16. The main source of finance for land mortgage banks is the 
money raised by them through the issue of debentures from time to 
time. The repayment of principal as well as interest due on these 
debentures is guaranteed by State Governments. Thus the State 
Governments in a way have already undertaken responsibility for 
the financial stability of these banks. That being so, the demand on 
the part of land mortgage banks for Government guarantee in regard 
to leans advanced by them to a particular class of debtors namely 
cooperative farming societies, seems to us unnecessary. Where farm¬ 
ing societies are in a position to offer lands as security, land mort¬ 
gage banks should be persuaded to advance money to them. It 
should be pointed out that the banks run no real risk in doing so, 
because the technical advice and guidance afforded to the societies 
by the block-staff and the special officer and supervision over their 
working by the Government departments would facilitate recovery. 

8.17. However, one of the members of the Working Group was 
of the view that even after providing safeguards suggested above, 
there will be some risk of the land mortgage banks suffering some 
losses through their inability to dispose of mortgaged lands, espe¬ 
cially when the land of a whole society is involved. He was, there¬ 
fore, of the view that Government should give to the land mortgage 
banks adequate and feasible guarantee against losses arising from 
restrictions on free marketability of land in respect of loans advanc¬ 
ed to cooperative farming societies. 

1—35 CD&C—7 
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8.18. Land mortgage banks are functioning only in a few States. 
In most other States, they are yet in a state of infancy and the long 
term credit requirements of cooperative farming societies in such 
States have to be met by the State Governments. Further, even in 
States where such banks are working, there will be societies unable 
to furnish land as security, as already explained earlier. The long¬ 
term credit needs of these societies have necessarily to be met by 
the Government as no other agency will advance loans to them. In 
such cases, we recommend that Government should provide timely 
adequate long term finance on the basis of programme of agricultu¬ 
ral development and it should not be necessary to insist upon 
hypothecation of land. 

Medium-term Loans 

8.19. The problem of medium-term credit is largely similar to 
that of long-term credit because the usual practice is to advance 
such loans only on security of the land. The only difference is that 
in the cooperative credit organisation, medium-term loan is given 
by central cooperative banks and not the land mortgage banks. 
What has been said in the foregoing paragraphs in regard to long 
term loans will apply to medium-term credit as well and we recom¬ 
mend that central cooperative banks should supply the medium- 
term credit necessary for cooperative farming societies, wherever 
such societies are in a position to furnish landed security. In otker 
cases. Government has to step in and help them. 

Short-term Loans 

8.20. We may now consider the problems relating to provision of 
short-term finance for cooperative farming societies. Under the 
existing cooperative structure, the primary credit societies provide 
short-term loans for seasonal agricultural operations to their mem¬ 
bers. The source of finance for the primary credit societies is the 
central cooperative bank to which the society is affiliated and to a 
smaller extent the funds which the society is able to raise by way 
of deposits. The loan policies of central banks vary in detail from 
State to State and within each State, from one district to another. 
However, some broad pattern of loan policies followed in different 
States are briefly indicated below. 

In areas where a crop loan system is in operation, the cultivat¬ 
ing land-owners and also the tenants are eligible to receive loans 
according to the scale of finance approved by the central bank. In 
Bombay, a borrowing member who needs loan has to create a charge 
on his land and anticipated crop in favour of the society, under 
Section 24 (AA) of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act. A tenant 
member having no land to hypothecate has to furnish two sureties 
from among members who own land. The maximum credit limit 
of a member is related to the value of the shares held by him in the 
society. The maximum borrowing limit of a society is fixed as a 
multiple of its owned funds; i.e. its share capital and statutory 
reserves. 

In some other areas, crop loans are given on the scale of finance 
prescribed by the central bank for different crops. A tenant culti¬ 
vator who is a member is granted crop-loans provided he produces 
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a certificate from his landlord to the effect that he has no objection 
to the produce grown being sold through the marketing society to 
which the credit society is affiliated. 

8.21. In some States where the primary credit societies are 
largely of the unlimited liability type, the borrowing limits of the 
members are fixed in relation to the land assessment paid, the non- 
agricultural income, if any, etc. and the total amount of loan that 
may be taken by a member is subject to a ceiling. Loans are given 
on the basis of a surety and no mortgage of land is insisted upon, 
except where sureties are not available. The amount of credit given 
to tenants is lower than that to owner-cultivators. The maximum 
borrowing power of the unlimited liability type society is fixed in 
proportion to the total net assets of its members and in the case of 
societies of limited liability type as a multiple of their owned funds. 

8.22. The above analysis indicates that, by and large, members 
are required to mortgage their lands for obtaining short-term loans 
also. Where there is no insistence on mortgage of immovable pro¬ 
perty, there is usually a demand for furnishing sureties. 

8.23. An attempt is being made, particularly after the recommen¬ 
dations of the Rural Credit Survey, to propagate the crop loan 
system throughout the country. Under this system, the emphasis 
is shifted in regard to short term credit, from ownership of land and 
the ability to furnish security of immovable property to the crop 
grown and the finance necessary to grow such crop. In other words, 
die emphasis is on the credit-worthiness of purpose than on the 
person. The essential features of a crop-loan system are: 

(i) Production is the main purpose of credit; 

(ii) Credit is given on the basfs that a crop is anticipated, not 
primarily on the basis that a title to land exists; 

(iii) The amount of loan is judged from the economic point of 
view with regard to the likely returns and is fixed as a 
proportion of the estimated outlay for raising the crop; 
and 

(iv) The loan is recovered, from the proceeds of sale of pro¬ 
duce, through the marketing society. 

The crop loan system which aims at dispensing with mortgage secu¬ 
rity for short-term loans has, however, not made appreciable pro¬ 
gress. A committee has, therefore, been constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to consider the question of providing adequate credit 
to agriculturists on the basis of production plans and the steps neces¬ 
sary for ensuring that the weaker section among the agricultural 
population receive crop loans. 

8.24. In the crop-loan system, the scale of finance is related to 
the expenditure per acre of the crop grown; but it may be pointed 
out that the actual quantum of credit will depend upon how much 
of the crops grown can be available for repaying the loan. In other 
words, while the production programme will have an important 
bearing on the production credit required, the volume of credit 
actually supplied must depend upon the repaying capacity of the 
borrower. From the point of view of a credit agency, therefore, the 
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repaying capacity of the borrower is of primary importance. In 
cooperative finance, this test is of much greater importance than the 
security provided, for the object of cooperative credit is to help the 
borrower in improving his economic condition. The cooperative 
credit agency cannot concentrate merely on the security provided 
and be blind to the beneficial effects on the borrower. Repaying 
capacity and not security is thus an important principle of sound 
cooperative finance which is to be observed in the case of every 
borrower, whether he is an individual or it is a cooperative farming 
society. This calls for a careful assessment of the expected income 
and the likely expenditure over the farm. The produce raised from 
the farm after meeting the expenses should be sufficient to pay not 
only the short-term loans fully, but also the instalments on medium- 
term and long-term loans. 

8.25. It may be pointed out at this stage that a primary credit 
society cannot admit another cooperative society as a member. A 
cooperative farming society in a village cannot thus become a mem¬ 
ber of the primary credit society of that area and obtain credit from 
it. The farming society will have to get itself affiliated to the central 
bank operating in the area and receive loans from the central bank- 
This, it may be pointed out, gives some advantage to a cooperative 
farming society in regard to the rate of interest, because the central 
bank will charge from it interest at the same rate as in the case of 
a primary credit society and the margin which a primary credit 
society retains while providing credit to individual members is 
eliminated. 

Security for Loans 

8.26. A cooperative farming society is not always in a position to 
offer immovable property by way of land as security for any loans 
that it may wish to take. It has therefore to be considered whether 

• central banks run any special risk in giving short term loans to 
cooperative farming societies which are unable for reasons explained 
earlier to offer security by way of immovable property and whether 
it is really necessary for central banks to ask for Government 
guarantee for repayment of loans before extending short-term credit 
to such societies. We are aware that the State Government of 
Madras have extended guarantee to central financing agencies for 
repayment of short-term loans advanced by them to the farming 
societies. It is our view that there should be no need for such a 
guarantee and that the central financing agencies do not run any 
special risk by granting short term loans to farming societies. The 
object underlying the formation of cooperative farming societies is 
to assist small farmers to come together and pool their holdings for 
joint cultivation and thus secure economies of scale and increased 
production. The process of pooling their lands for cultivation will 
help in more effective crop planning and in carrying out cultivation 
more efficiently than would be possible if the holdings were culti¬ 
vated individually without a comprehensive plan. We have recom¬ 
mended earlier that careful planning should precede the formation 
of cooperative farming societies. The societies will be assisted in 
drawing up plans of production by trained technical personnel which 
will ensure proper and effective utilisation of any credit that may 
be extended to them. It will be easier to make sure that the produce 
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of a cooperative farming society is sold through a marketing society 
than in the case of an individual cultivator. This will help recovery 
of the loan from the sale proceeds. Thus the circumstances in which 
a cooperative farming society will work are in themselves an assur¬ 
ance that crop-loans advanced to it will be promptly repaid. We 
consider that if the position is clearly explained to central financing 
agencies, there should not be any hesitation on their part in giving 
the necessary short-term credit. 

Borrowing Capacity 

8.27. The next point for consideration is whether a cooperative 
farming society will be in a position to borrow from a central bank 
all that it is likely to require for seasonal agricultural operation. 
It has already been seen that the maximum borrowing limit of the 
society will depend on its owned funds i.e. share capital and any 
reserve fund that it may have. The maximum credit limit is usually 
fixed at 8 times its owned funds. The amount of credit required 
will depend on the crops proposed to be raised. Farm management 
studies carried out in certain States by the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture indicate that the cost of cultivation of Aman paddy in 
Hooghly district of Bengal in the year 1955-56 was Rs. 166 per acre 
including the cost of family labour. The corresponding figures in 
Madras (Coimbatore and Salem) for the same year was Rs. 309 for 
the first season crop of paddy. The cost of production of sugarcane 
in the Uttar Pradesh came to Rs. 282 per acre for the same year. In 
the South, it will be much higher. Thus, the credit needs for culti¬ 
vation expenses will vary from area tp area and from crop to crop. 
We may adopt a figure Rs. 130 per acre for irrigated-land and about 
Rs. 60 for dry-crops. A farming society in the initial stages may 
not have sufficient share capital and reserves which would make it 
eligible for borrowing an adequate sum to meet the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion on the scale indicated. It is necessary to examine, therefore, 
how a farming society can be helped in meeting its full credit needs 
of cultivation. 

8.28. This can be done in one of the two ways:— 

(a) Liberalisation of the credit limit i.e. increasing the multi¬ 
ple from the usual 8 times to 10 or 12 times; 

(b) Strengthening the societies’ share .capital either by asking 
the members to contribute more or in other ways. 

8.29. The question of liberalising the credit limit will be covered 
by the Committee on Cooperative Credit under the chairmanship of 
Shri V. L. Mehta, a reference to which has been made earlier. For 
the time being, we do not recommend any relaxation of the multiple 
in favour of cooperative farming societies. 

Share Contribution 

8.30. The other method of enabling a society to borrow is to 
enlarge its owned funds. In the initial stages, the ability of members 
to contribute to the share capital will be limited. They should, how¬ 
ever, be persuaded to add to the share capital by contributing a 
portion of the extra income which they are likely to derive as a 
result of joining the society. Till a society is able to build up 
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sufficient share capital from out of the members’ own contributions, 
what should be done? A similar difficulty in the case of weavers’ co¬ 
operatives was resolved by the Government agreeing to issue loans 
to members so that, with the money thus lent, the members could 
take shares in the cooperative society. The credit limits of weaver 
members were fixed with reference to the share capital contributed 
by them in this manner and they were helped in obtaining yam 
and other requisites of production. There is, however, one differ¬ 
ence between a weavers’ society and a cooperative farming society. 
In the first, it is the individual weaver who is to get a loan, to buy 
his production requirements. In a Co-operative Farming Society it 
is not the individual member but the society itself which requires 
the loan. It will not, therefore, be appropriate in this case to ask 
individual members to apply for loans from the Government and to 
invest the amounts received in the shares of the society. In two 
States, viz. Andhra and Madras, members of cooperative farming 
societies were given a subsidy of Rs. 10 each to enable them to pur¬ 
chase shares in the society. We do not consider it desirable to make 
such grants. 

8.31. The Government of Bombay contributes to the share 
capital of the farming societies a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 per 
society in deserving cases. The contribution is made in the form 
of shares repayable within a period of ten years. It may be men¬ 
tioned in this context that Central and State Governments have 
already accepted the policy of State contribution to the share capital 
of apex and central banks and marketing and processing societies. 
They have also agreed to contribute to the share capital of large 
sized primary cooperative credit societies. Although it has been 
decided that no more large sized societies should be formed, the 
principle of share capital participation at different levels has already 
been accepted, as a method of strengthening the share capital base 
and increasing the borrowing power of societies and also as a mea¬ 
sure of inspiring public confidence in these cooperative societies. 
We recommend that wherever necessary Government should con¬ 
tribute to the share capital of cooperative farming societies. Govern¬ 
ment’s contribution may generally be equal to the amount raised 
by the members themselves. For certain societies, if necessary, an 
amount larger than the share capital raised by members may have 
to be contributed. The share capital may be retired over a period 
of about 10 years, with an initial rest, through the creation of share 
redemption fund or collection of additional share capital from mem¬ 
bers. We consider it unnecessary for the Government to have its 
nominees on the Board of directors of a society to which such con¬ 
tribution has been made. This will prove beyond doubt, if such 
proof were necessary, that the only object of the Government in 
contributing to the share capital is to strengthen the society’s finan¬ 
cial position and not to obtain any control in its management. In 
such an event, no doubts can be entertained about preservation of 
the autonomy of the society. 

8 32 In our view, a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,000 for subscribing 
to the share capital per society by the State Government would be 
adequate It has been considered by us that about 3,200 societies 
will be organised as starting points under pilot projects and further 
20,000 societies would come into existence by the end of the Third 
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Plan period. A sum of Rs. 4:6 crores would, therefore, be necessary 
for subscribing to their share capital. We recommend that this 
amount may be provided. The amount to be contributed to each 
society would be determined by State Government in the light of 
the shares collected from members as well as the production pro¬ 
gramme formulated by the society. 

Difficulties 

8.33. We have noticed that in one State, after completing the 
registration, a cooperative farming society has to approach the 
Department for fixation of maximum credit limit which takes con¬ 
siderable time. In another State, the Department fixes the initial 
credit limit at the time of registration and the society can imme¬ 
diately approach the financing agency for obtaining loan thereafter. 
It has also been found that societies are sometimes required to sub¬ 
mit fresh application every year for getting maximum credit limit 
fixed. This takes a period which extends sometimes to six months. 
The societies have, in such cases, to pay interest even though the 
entire amount is not immediately needed. In many other States, 
practice of paying the loan in instalments has been adopted. We 
recommend that at the time of registration maximum credit limit of 
the society might be fixed. It should not be necessary for the Socie¬ 
ties to submit fresh applications every year and the limit once fixed 
should continue to be in operation unless the modification is asked for 
either by the society or considered necessary by the Department. 
The practice of releasing the amount in instalments is also com¬ 
mended. 

Rate of Interest 

8.34. We do not recommend any special concession in regard to 
the rate of interest in favour of farming societies. The same rate of 
interest may be charged from them as from primary credit societies. 
It has already been explained in paragraph 8.25 above that a co¬ 
operative farming society will be at an advantage in this regard as 
compared to an individual cultivator borrowing from a primary 
credit society. We have, however, noticed that the ljpte of interest 
charged by central bank from societies varies between 4-5 to 7-5 per 
cent per annum. The rates were high in States where the total 
advances were small and adequate attempts had not been made to 
collect local deposits. 

It was brought to our notice that individual members and coope¬ 
rative societies who obtain seed loans for 6 months from seed stores 
or grain golas in States like U.P. and Orissa have to pay in kind 25 
per cent of the principal as interest. This is called the “Sawai Sys¬ 
tem". We suggest that seed stores ‘and cooperative banks in each 
State should review their structure of interest rates and rationalise 
the same to the extent possible. At the same time, we would like 
to emphasise that apart from the economies and savings that would 
accrue in this manner, it is the timely and adequate supply of finance 
and production requisites that are of the highest importance. 

Finance for Cottage Industries 

8.35. Besides long, medium and short term credit for agricultural 
purposes, a cooperative farming society will need money to establish 
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small cottage industries for providing additional employment to the 
members and their families. Under the Government of India s 
scheme for the promotion of small scale, cottage and village indus¬ 
tries, assistance is now available for establishing industries of vari¬ 
ous kinds, such as hand-pounding of paddy, bee-keeping, oil-seeds 
crushing, etc. Cooperative farming societies should receive prefer¬ 
ence in the allotment of assistance available under different schemes 
and should be helped in establishing industries that suit local con¬ 
ditions. The block extension staff, particularly the rural industries 
extension officer and the cooperative extension officer, should explain 
to the members of the society the types of assistance available under 
the 1 different programmes and help them in drawing up plans and in 
securing Government aid. In this connection, we would like to 
mention that the Khadi Commission and its staff have in some cases 
taken initiative and interest in promoting cooperative farming socie¬ 
ties along with the development of village industries. 

Pattern of Assistance 

8.36. The cooperative farming societies are given assistance by 
way of loan and subsidy for land improvement and other purposes. 

The Government of Bombay have formulated a comprehensive 
scheme under which medium and long term loans are given to co¬ 
operative farming societies, which are classified fox this purpose into 
two groups: — 

(i) Societies selected for intensive development; 

(ii) others. 

Societies in the first group can secure loans for purchase of live¬ 
stock, small implements and accessories, improvement of land 
through bunding, levelling, etc., construction of wells and installation 
of pumps, cattle sheds, godowns and organisation of subsidiary indus¬ 
tries. Depending upon its programme of agricultural production and 
development, a society can get the following items of assistance:— 


Land improvement at Rs. 100 per acre with a 


maximum sum of Rs. 10,000 

Rs. 

10,000 

Construction of wells 

Bunding and levelling at Rs. 30 per acre with 

Rs. 

10,000 

a maximum of Rs. 6,000 

Rs. 

6,000 

Installation of pumps 

Rs. 

15,000 

Purchase of implements and accessories .. 

Rs. 

10,000 

Cattle sheds and godowns 

Rs. 

6,000 

Subsidiary industries 

Rs. 

20,000 

Total 

Rs. 

77,000 


8.37. In Madras, orders have recently been issued for giving loans 
at the rate of Rs. 100 per acre for land improvement. In addition, 
the societies are eligible for loans for providing irrigation. A loan 
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of Rs. 10,000 is also issued for construction of a godown and loans 
can also be had for purchase of draught animals at Rs. 400 per pair. 


8.38. In Orissa, the assistance given to the cooperative farming 
societies started for settlement of landless labourers is on the follow¬ 
ing scale:— 


Reclamation 

Bullocks 

Seeds 

Manures 

Implements 

Godown 

Housing 

Total 


Rs. 

20,000 

Rs. 

10,000 

Rs. 

1,600 

Rs. 

2,000 

Rs. 

1,000 

Rs. 

2,000 

Rs. 

3,000 

Rs. 

39,600 


8.39. In the course of our tours, we noticed that in one State, a 
society received loans at the rate of Rs. 350 per acre from the Gov¬ 
ernment during the first year of its existence. In addition, a short¬ 
term loan of Rs. 250 per acre was obtained from the bank. In an¬ 
other society, the loans received by it from the Government worked 
out to about Rs. 400 per acre besides short-term loan from the bank. 

8.40. It seems to us that the scale of financial assistance described 
above is perhaps a little too liberal. Instead of developing a spirit 
of self-reliance, help on a needlessly generous scale is apt to make 
them depend more and more on Government. This has in some cases 
tended to over-capitalisation because the society undertook various 
items of work for which there was no immediate need or on a larger 
scale than was really necessary. It is clear that expenditure on 
items for which there is no urgent need will only add to a society’s 
financial difficulties by increasing its interest charges. 


8.41. While a few societies have received liberal aid, in majority 
of cases, the societies failed to receive timely and sufficient help 
from the Government. In this context, the following observations 
contained in the Report of Cooperative Farming in Gujerat may be 
cited: — 


“Though the assistance is spread over a number of items reci¬ 
pients for each item are not many. Excepting for land 
development, number of societies receiving development 
assistance from the Government for different purposes is 
small. Even for land development, only 36 societies out 
of a total of 83 received assistance.” 


8.42. In two States, viz., U.P. and West Bengal, farming societies 
did not receive loans from the Government. For quite a long time, 
they were not even eligible for taccavi loans as these could be given 
only to individuals and not to societies. The position in Bihar is the 
same. 
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8 . 43 . We have recommended earlier that cases in which long-term 
and medium-term loans cannot be secured by a co-operative farming 
society from the land mortgage banks and central banks, the Gov¬ 
ernment should provide the necessary loans. Adequate financial 
provision should be made in the budgets for providing loans to such 
societies. The extension staff should help the management of coope¬ 
rative' societies in working out a suitable programme for land im¬ 
provement and for capital investment to secure optimum benefits 
from the investment. The tendency to draw aid merely because it 
is admissible under a schematic pattern of some programme should 
be guarded against. 

8.44. Under the schemes relating to Grow More Food, Soil 
Conservation etc., loans and subsidies are given to various agricul¬ 
turists. The details of the assistance available are given in An- 
nexure X. Even though the cooperative societies are also eligible to 
receive these aids, these have not been availed of by cooperative 
societies to any appreciable extent. We recommend that coopera¬ 
tive farming societies should try to secure the benefit of loans and 
subsidies admissible under the various schemes. For making this 
assistance readily available to cooperative farming societies, changes 
in rules, if necessary, should be made. 

8.45. The extension staff should explain to the societies different 
programmes for which assistance is available, advise them in taking 
up those for which there is need and help them in securing the aid 
for which they are eligible. 

8.46. Some of the workers, in the light of their own experience, 
have pointed out that although utilisation of funds earmarked for 
various schemes by cooperative farming societies is the most appro¬ 
priate course, it involves complicated problems of co-ordination 
between various governmental agencies operating at various levels. 
In the settlement of details, considerable time might be spent and 
the amount required may not reach the societies promptly. As a 
result, production programme would suffer and the enthusiasm of 
the people would be diminished. It has, therefore, been urged that 
a suitable amount may be placed at the disposal of every society for 
executing the programme of development requiring long and medium 
term finance. The amount might be adjusted towards the appro¬ 
priate schemes in due course. 

8.47. As the difficulty appears genuine, we recommend that a 
sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 may be assured to each cooperative 
farming society for executing the programme of development. The 
actual amount to be made available may be determined after taking 
into account development programme and the funds released as 
and when necessary. A sum of Rs. 9:28 crores may thus be requir¬ 
ed for providing advances to the societies during the next six years. 

8.48. A cooperative farming society may need a small godown 
for keeping its produce, implements etc. There may be need for a 
cattle shed- too. Not all societies can be expected to put up the 
structures with their own resources. We suggest that wherever 
necessary, a cooperative farming society should be given financial 
help to put up small structures for these purposes. Assistance for 
construction of a godown-eum-cattle-shed may be extended to a 
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society subject to a ceiling of Rs. 5,000, 25 per cent of this being 
treated as subsidy and the balance as loan. This would mean pro¬ 
vision of Rs. IT 6 crores for societies to be set up by the end of 
the Third Plan. The pattern of assistance suggested here is similar 
to that given to cooperative marketing societies, large sized societies 
etc. for construction of godowns. 

8'49. When individual cultivators come together and form a joint 
farming society, the need for maintaining certain accounts, arise, 
however, simple they may be. The society will be obliged to incur 
expenditure for keeping accounts and, generally, for managing its 
affairs. Even if the work is attended to by one of the members, 
some remuneration will have to be paid to him. It is, therefore, 
necessary to help a society to meet its managerial expenses, in order 
to ensure that this cost does not eat into its income. The need for 
such assistance will be felt in the initial stages. We consider that 

some subsidy should be given for the purpose. We do not, how¬ 

ever, envisage assistance for an indefinite period. It should, in due 
course, be possible for a society to meet the cost of management 
from out of the additional income that will accrue to it as a result 
of the improvements and benefits which joint cultivation would 
bring about. We accordingly suggest that a subsidy should be given 
for a limited period of 3 years to a cooperative society for meeting 
its managerial expenses as indicated below: — 

First year .. Rs. 900 

Second year .. Rs. 600 

Third year .. Rs. 300 

On this basis, a subsidy of Rs. 3:12 crores will be required upto 
the end of the Third Plan period. 

Old Debts 

8.50. The question is frequently asked as to what would be the 
position of members of a cooperative farming society who have 
contracted debts before coming into it. The first point that arises 
in this case is whether such a person should be admitted into the 
society at all. It is our view that there should be no ban on the 
admission of such a person as member. We consider, however, that 
the society should not take upon itself the liability of his prior debts, 
which should be a matter of settlement between the money lender 
or other creditors and the individual member. However, a diffi¬ 
culty will arise in case a person whose lands are mortgaged for a 
prior debt, wishes to become a member of a joint farming society. 
If the lands are covered by a usufructuary mortgage, the owner 
does not really have possession of lands. In such cases, the lands 
cannot be brought by him into the society’s pool and he cannot be 
admitted as a member. 

8 - 51. If the lands are covered by a simple mortgage, the owner 
may be admitted as a member of the society. It is expected that 
he would, in due course, discharge his debt and that the lands will 
become unencumbered. If, however, the debt remains unpaid and 
the creditor forecloses the mortgage, a complication will arise, 
because the lands in question will be put to sale. If the land in 
question happens to be in the middle of the society’s lands or if 
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some improvements have been made on it at the society s cost, it 
will be a hardship for the society to have to part with it. A solu¬ 
tion for a difficulty of this kind would be for the creditor to be given, 
not that particular land but land of equivalent value at the periphery 
of the society’s holding. We are aware that this cannot be done 
under the law as it stands at present. We recommend that suitable 
legislation should be enacted so as to enable a cooperative farming 
society to retain, if it so, wishes, the mortgaged land of one of its 
members, in the event of foreclosure of the mortgage, by giving 
the creditor other land of equivalent value. We understand that 
a similar principle has been accepted in the law in force in some 
States for consolidation of holdings. We recommend further that 
in a situation of this kind, the cooperative society should be given 
a right of pre-emption to acquire the land if it so wishes. 


Ceremonial Expenses 

8.52. Another question that is often asked is how a member of a 
cooperative farming society can raise a loan for meeting expenses 
incidental to ceremonial occasion like marriages. Ordinarily, a 
cultivator raises a loan on the security of his lands to meet such 
expenditure. It will not be possible for him to offer his lands as 
security, after he pools his lands with others to form a joint farm¬ 
ing society. No doubt he retains his ownership of the lands and 
there is no legal objection to his offering them as security for any 
loan which he may wish to raise. It is not, however, desirable for 
a society to permit its members to mortgage their lands for raising 
loans, to meet expenditure unconnected with the society’s common 
programme. Nevertheless, it is necessary to make provision for 
helping a member to raise the money required for meeting obligatory 
expenses of the kind mentioned. While we recognise the need for 
reducing to the maximum possible extent expenditure on ceremonial 
occasions, it is not realistic to expect austerity of a degree that 
would eschew altogether entertainment and additional expense. In 
some of the societies visited by us, especially in Bombay, the society 
itself advances money to its members for occasions of this kind. 
The repayment is effected in instalments over a period through 
recovery out of the members’ income by way of remuneration for 
work and land, bonus and the like. We consider that this practice 
has to continue because it would not be proper to drive members 
to private money lenders for the purpose. The society should, 
however, educate its members to avoid lavish expenditure and to 
borrow from the society only the bare minimum necessary for the 
occasion. 


8.53. The question may be asked whether it is proper for a co¬ 
operative farming society which is essentially a production society 
to advance loans and thus discharge the functions of a credit society. 
It may also be asked whether the society which borrows money 
and is obliged to pay interest should advance money to one of its 
members without interest for an unproductive purpose. We 
recognise that the society should not be put to any loss on this 
account and that if any advance is given to a member, it should be 
ensured that there is no financial loss to the society. The objec¬ 
tion that a cooperative farming society would, by giving an advance 
to one of its members, be functioning as a credit society appears 
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to us to be somewhat academic. After all, a cooperative farming 
society may have to give advances to its members for other pur¬ 
poses as well, particularly, for meeting the consumption needs of 
its members. It is clear that the occasional grant of advances to 
its members for enabling them to meet certain obligatory items of 
expenditure cannot turn the society into a credit society. However, 
a society should not depend indefinitely on outside agencies for 
funds for this purpose. A practice of earmarking a part of profits 
for creating a ceremony fund should be developed. At the same 
time, the members should also be persuaded to put in a chit fund 
which could be utilised for helping the members in meeting these 
expenses. 

Savings and Capital Formation 

8.54. Inculcation of the habit of thrift and savings is one of the 
essentials of cooperation. The cooperative farming society would 
bring about substantial expansion in production and employment 
by utilising available man-power and other resources. As a result, 
income of the society as well as of its members, would increase. A 
part of it has to be utilised for improving the living standards. At 
the same time, it is important that a portion of gains of the mem¬ 
bers as well as the society should be set aside for promotion of 
savings and capital formation. The society should have a clear 
appreciation of this aspect from the very beginning. 

8.55. Loans and financial assistance in other forms from Govern¬ 
ment and cooperative banks have to be assured to enable the 
society to implement its programme. It is, however, necessary that 
a part of the surplus obtained should be ploughed back into the 
society so that its dependence on outside agencies for obtaining 
bulk of the financial resources is reduced and the society becomes 
more and more self-reliant. The society should also take steps to 
mobilise savings from members by way of share capital or deposits. 
For deposits, a proper rate of interest should be offered. Our recom¬ 
mendations for creation of Development Fund, Mutual Aid Fund, 
Share Capital Redemption Fund and Common Good Fund are also 
intended to promote capital formation. 



Chapter IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

During the first few years of their existence, cooperative fann¬ 
ing societies need much help and guidance. The process of evolu¬ 
tion from small scale subsistence farming with low levels of techno¬ 
logical efficiency to a highly developed form like cooperative joint 
farming, will naturally raise many problems. Every form of social 
organisation has its own accepted modes of behaviour and standard 
of values. The transition from a simple to a more complex form 
calls for a change in attitudes and voluntary restraints on behaviour 
which can be evolved only through a long process of learning by 
trial and error. Members can learn to adapt themselves to the de¬ 
mands that such a complex society makes upon them both for active 
good-will and self-restraint only by a slow and continuous effort. 
The society will thus have to develop skills in reducing social ten¬ 
sions and resolving personal conflicts as they arise. Besides this 
task of social education, the society will also have to develop the 
skills necessary for the management of a comparatively large farm 
and acquire the technical knowledge necessary for raising the level 
of agricultural efficiency. 

9.2. In any programme for large scale development of coopera¬ 
tive farming, these internal difficulties should be fully recognised. 
Adequate preparation should be made to solve them by carefully 
planned education and training of the members. Technical guidance 
and assistance should be continuously and readily available to them. 

9.3. Apart from these problems of social adjustment and techno¬ 
logical skill, a cooperative farming society will also need financial 
assistance and supplies, to maintain its existence and to make 
investments for increased agricultural production. 

9.4. A new social and economic structure disturbs the balance 
of the old. During the early stages of transition, it is beund to 
arouse some feeling of distrust, if not of active hostility. In order 
to reduce the possibilities of friction between the cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies and the rest of the village, a programme of general 
social education in the advantages of the cooperative way of life 
would, therefore, be necessary. It would be an advantage if the 
new projects for the formation of cooperative farming societies are 
taken up in areas where cooperation in other aspects is already 
highly developed and service cooperatives have been able to take up 
various activities successfully. 

Some Difficulties 

9.5. During the last decade, a number of cooperative far min g 
societies have been established in various States. The Second Plan 
envisages that cooperative farming societies formed by voluntary' 
groups should receive special assistance from resources 'made avail¬ 
able under agricultural production and other programmes. An 
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indication was also given in the Plan about the facilities which 
could readily be given to the societies in the National Extension and 
Community Project areas. The subject, however, continued to 
arouse keen controversy among the people. The action taken during 
this period for the constitution and development of cooperative 
farming societies was, in many areas, somewhat sporadic and 
haphazard. No uniform coordinated policy has yet been evolved 
and many societies which were established in moments of enthus¬ 
iasm were soon forgotten and left to their own devices. Adminis¬ 
trative arrangements, laws and procedures for giving financial as¬ 
sistance and agricultural supplies which were designed primarily 
to promote agricultural production on individual farms were not 
suitably adapted to the needs of cooperative farming societies with 
the result that in many cases, such societies found themselves 
seriously handicapped and were not able to obtain even the assistance 
which is available to an individual farmer. 

9.6. In one State, for example, the law made provision for a 
number of concessions and facilities to cooperative farming societies, 
such as reduction of land revenue, reduction or exemption from 
agricultural income tax, free technical advice from experts employ¬ 
ed by the Government, financial aid and grant of subsidy, loans with 
or without interest, grant of suitable areas of additional lands for 
cultivation and priority for irrigation from State Irrigation Depart¬ 
ments. In actual effect, however, most of these facilities were not 
given. Difficulties were experienced, in particular, by the method 
of assessment of agricultural income tax on cooperative farming 
societies as if each of them were a single family even though the 
land belonged to a number of separate families who had come 
together for joint cultivation. The societies were thus required to 
pay heavy taxes from which they would have been exempted had 
the members cultivated their lands separately. It was after con¬ 
siderable difficulty that a suitable amendment was made in this 
provision. 

9.7. In another State, the Government decided to recover audit 
fees from the societies at the rate of 10 per cent of their net profits. 
A society which earned a profit of about Rs. 35,000 was required to 
pay Rs. 3,500 on this account. This charge was considered heavy 
in relation to time spent on audit work. To escape this burden, 
some of the societies adopted methods e.g. increasing the remunera¬ 
tion of members, paying higher salary to the manager for bringing 
down the profit. It was only after sometime that the Department 
concerned realised the difficulty and rectified the error. 

9.8. During the course of our studies, a number of complaints 
were made by members of cooperative farming societies regarding 
the difficulties encountered by them. A few illustrations of the 
complaints made are given below:— 

(i) A few displaced persons formed themselves into a 
society for joint cultivation and took allotment of land 
on quasi-permanent basis in the name of the society 
itself, (instead of individual allotment, which was the 
common practice). At the time of making permanent 
allotment, the Government staff advised the members 
to ask for it on an individual basis. There was a 
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technical objection to making a permanent allotment 
of land to the society on the ground that the society 
did not exist before partition and did not then own 
any land against which the land couldi now be allotted. 
As the members refused to accept this suggestion, the 
society was not given any land in permanent allotment 
(though such allotments were made freely to indi¬ 
viduals). The society was thus placed at a disadvant¬ 
age as compared to individual displaced persons. Fur¬ 
ther, a loan which had been sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment to this society for house building was withdrawn 
as the society did not own any land; 

(ii) In another case, the promoters of a joint farming society 

voluntarily consolidated their land by mutual exchange 
with non-members after considerable effort. Subse¬ 
quently when the village was selected by Government 
for consolidation, the consolidation staff took the view 
that the mutual exchange was not legal and that the 
members of the society should be allotted land not in 
compact blocks, but in scattered bits wherever they had 
the largest plots before the formation of the society. It 
was after considerable effort and representations to 
higher officials that the society could secure the assur¬ 
ance that their just claim would not be disregarded and 
land would be allotted to it in compact blocks; 

(iii) Some cooperative farming societies which received water 

from tube-wells requested the tube-well operator that 
the total quantity available to its members individual¬ 
ly may be allowed to be pooled by the society and the 
water tax be collected from it. In spite of the efforts of 
the Cooperation Department, the society could not 
secure this facility and the tube-well operator continued 
to supply water according to the schedule worked out 
for individuals. No notice was thus taken of the 
existence of the society, even though it was a duly 
registered institution. Had the request of the society 
been acceded to, it was claimed that it could have utilis¬ 
ed the water more economically for irrigating a larger 
area. Another society to which this facility was given 
was in fact able by more rational use of water to irri¬ 
gate 25 per cent more area than that irrigated by mem¬ 
bers individually; 

(iv) In another place, after formation of the society ‘war 

bundi’ schedule for supply of water was not re-arrang¬ 
ed and consolidated by the Canal Department even 
though it may have saved much time and water; 

(v) A society that had worked successfully asked for a long 

term lease of uncultivated Government waste. As a 
long term lease was not given, the society could not 
effect permanent improvements; 

(vi) In another case, Government allotted waste land to a co¬ 

operative farming society consisting of a large number 
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of members who reclaimed the land by their own 
efforts but the boundaries of the land allotted were not 
demarcated, even though the society had been in exist¬ 
ence for several years. Subsequently a part of the area 
belonging to the society was re-allotted to some other 
party which created much difficulty and confusion; 

(vii) A cooperative farming society was unable to obtain elec¬ 
tric connection for tube-wells from the Electric Depart¬ 
ment though individual cultivators got this facility; and 

(viii) In many cases, cooperative farming societies cannot, as 
such, obtain ‘Taccavi’ loans either in cash or in kind 
from the Government. The members have to submit 
separate loan applications and then pool the amounts 
obtained individually. 

9.9. It is recommended that the State Governments may review 
the existing policy and procedures so that the necessary facilities 
and concessions can be given to cooperative farming societies and 
formal or procedural problems are overcome. Complaints of de¬ 
partmental delays, inefficiency, unhelpful attitude or corruption 
continue to be a source of anxiety and dissatisfaction. ’ Therefore, 
effective supervision over the officials concerned is necessary. 

Personnel Required 

9.10. With respect to cooperative farming societies, the require¬ 
ments of staff and administrative mechinery are detailed below: 

(i) Society Level 

9.11. We have mentioned earlier that each society will require 
the services of a person capable of maintaining accounts and regis¬ 
ters. Where a society has a literate member, he should be given 
a short training in maintenance of accounts. Where none of the 
original members is literate, an attempt may be made to find a lite¬ 
rate person who is willing to join the society as a member and whom 
the society is willing to accept. However, where this is not pos¬ 
sible, an outsider belonging to the village or its neighbourhood may 
be appointed as an employee of the society. The appointment 
should be made by the society itself. Ordinarily, the duties of this 
employee should be restricted to the maintenance of accounts but 
where the members lack adequate agricultural experience or skill 
in managment, he may also assist the managing committee in the 
performance of these functions 

In drawing up its agricultural plans, such as land use, cropping 
scheme, cultural practices to be followed, use of improved seeds 
and fertilizers, soil conservation measures, plantations of fruit or 
timber trees, purchase of machinery and implements or any other 
programmes for improvement of land and investments, the society 
should be given necessary guidance and advice by officials of the 
departments concerned. They should be required to visit the society 
and spend adequate time to help in drawing its plans and also make 
as frequent visits as possible. Apart from these technical experts, 

1—35 CD&C—8 
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it would be the duty of the village level worker and other officials 
of the National Extension Service and Community Development also 
to give them help and guidance whenever necessary. 

(ii) Block Level 

9.12. In Blocks selected for intensive development and experi¬ 
mentation, a special officer in-charge of cooperative farming should 
be added; to the Block team. He should be an agriculture graduate 
with practical knowledge and experience in farm management and 
production planning. Such officials should have a close understand¬ 
ing of rural areas and should be given essential training in co¬ 
operative methods. In some States, agriculture graduates have 
been recruited in the Cooperative Department and they have acquir¬ 
ed knowledge of cooperative methods, cooperative law and practice. 
It would be of advantage to place such officers incharge of the work. 
Such officers should not work in isolation but should draw upon 
the knowledge and advice of their colleagues and receive full sup¬ 
port from them. It would be among the duties of this officer to 
ensure that the members of the cooperative society in general and 
the members of the managing committee in particular are fully 
informed about the procedures for obtaining necessary financial as¬ 
sistance or supplies and the officials to whom the applications have 
to be made for the purpose. It should be the personal responsibility 
of this officer to see that there are no avoidable delays and any diffi¬ 
culties that are experienced are overcome. 

9.13. An auditor with special training of audit of cooperative 
farming societies should also be attached to the Block, when a suffi¬ 
cient number of such societies have been established. He should 
be responsible not only for audit but also for helping the society in 
proper maintenance of accounts. He should further train members 
of the assessment committee, recommended earlier, in checking 
accounts so that it may be possible for them to carry out elementary 
concurrent audit effectively. 

Unions of Farming Societies 

9.14. In cooperative activity, the advantage of a federated struc¬ 
ture at various levels are widely recognised. In such a structure, 
the more enterprising and intelligent workers at the lower levels 
get an opportunity for widening their perspective and acquiring a 
larger experience by becoming members of the societies or unions 
at higher levels. The societies or unions at higher levels can give 
sympathetic guidance and support to the societies at the lower 
levels and can also take up the important duty of supervising their 
activities, and helping in removing causes of friction. The higher 
societies could also see that the difficulties of the primary societies 
are overcome and necessary technical guidance, financial assistance 
and supplies are made available to them on reasonable terms and in 
good time. These unions would by their higher status and prestige 
and by virtue of the strength that they derive from the primary 
societies, be in a position to ensure that any practical difficulties 
that may arise are rapidly overcome by reference to higher Govern¬ 
ment officials wherever necessary. 
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9.15. It is not possible at this stage to suggest any uniform pat¬ 
tern for the establishment of higher unions because it will ultimate¬ 
ly depend upon the pace of growth of cooperative farming societies 
as well as other local conditions and needs in different areas. It is, 
however, recommended that as a broad general pattern, in every 
Block where a sufficient number of cooperative farming societies 
have been established, a union of cooperative farming societies may 
be set up at the block level. The main core of this union should be 
the elected representatives of the cooperative farming societies in 
the Block. It should, however, include also leading public workers 
who are interested in promoting cooperative activities in general 
and cooperative farming in particular, officials of the departments 
concerned such as Revenue, Agriculture, Cooperation, block deve¬ 
lopment officer and the special officer and auditor appointed at the 
block level. Some representatives of cooperative credit or market¬ 
ing societies and the village panchayats may also be included. This 
list is suggested only to illustrate the kind of persons who may be 
members of the unions. Care should, however, be taken that this 
body does not become too large or unwieldy. As far as possible 
its membership should be small so that it can meet fairly frequent¬ 
ly. The union need not, at least in the beginning, have an office 
of its own or a separate clerical staff. Its meeting should be held 
at each cooperative farm by rotatipn, the attempt being to visit each 
cooperative farm or group of farms once a year. The official res¬ 
ponsible for maintaining the accounts of the farm may be asked to 
assist in the preparation of the record of each meeting. It would be 
an advantage if the chairman of this union is elected from among 
its non-official members. 

Advisory Boards 

9.16. All the members of the Working Group were generally 
agreed about the need for the formation of such unions of societies 
at the Block level and also about the need eventually for the 
establishment of similar bodies at the district, State and National 
levels. There was, however, some disagreement whether these 
higher bodies particularly at the State and National levels should 
be established immediately or whether they should wait until a 
fairly large number of cooperative farming societies had begun to 
function throughout the State or throughout, the country as a whole. 
Some of the members were of the view that the responsibility for 
taking steps for promoting the development of cooperative farming 
or public education and propaganda organisation of training and 
research and for making effective administrative arrangements 
should rest squarely upon the State Governments, the Government 
of India and public workers. Any attempt to set up a State or 
National Board at this stage may tend only to blur this responsi¬ 
bility. In their view, it would be desirable to form organisations 
at these levels only when the movement has acquired sufficient 
strength at the village level to justify the creation of a higher 
federated structure. Only then, these bodies at the apex would be 
truly representative of cooperative workers at the village levels and 
draw their strength mainly from them. 

9.17. The general consensus of opinion in the Working Group 
was, however, that for various reasons, it is desirable to set up 
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Advisory Boards at the state and national levels immediately. It 
is true that education of public opinion in the advantages of a new 
form of socio-economic organisation can be effectively given only 
by public workers and suitable administrative arrangements are 
the responsibility of the Government. But in view of the many 
development programmes and the execution of various social and 
economic policies that engage the attention both of Government 
and public workers, it would be desirable to establish bodies exclu¬ 
sively for the purpose of development of cooperative farming. These 
bodies qould give their unidivided attention to questions of general 
policy and also maintain a continuous review of the progress achiev¬ 
ed and difficulties experienced and the efficiency of the adminis¬ 
trative and other arrangements made to encourage the formation 
of cooperative farming societies and to sustain and help them when 
formed. They would also suggest measures necessary for promot¬ 
ing people’s participation and for fostering the development of 
leadership at the village and other levels. Further, they would 
supervise arrangements for education and training and sponsor 
schemes for research in various problems relating to cooperative 
farming. 

Organisation at State Level 

9.18. The composition of the State Boards would naturally be 
adapted to the conditions in each State and the stage of develop¬ 
ment of cooperative farming. However, as a broad general pattern, 
it is suggested that the Board might consist,of the Minister of Co¬ 
operation as the Chairman and include among its members, the 
Minister for agriculture, representatives elected by the district level 
bodies (where the number of districts is not very large, one from 
each district and in large States, one from each region or division), 
one representative each from the state cooperative union, apex co¬ 
operative bank and the apex land mortgage bank and the apex co¬ 
operative marketing society, where they exist, two or three mem¬ 
bers of the State Legislature, two or three eminent agricultural 
economists and a number of officials such as Secretaries of the 
Finance, Irrigation and Cottage or Small Scale Industries depart¬ 
ments, the Development Commissioner and the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture and Director of Information and Publicity. The Secretary of 
the Department of Co-operation or the Registrar or the Joint Regis¬ 
trar of Cooperative Societies could be the member-secretary of the 
Board. 

9.19. For implementing the programme accepted by the State 
Government on the advice of the Board, we consider that the Co¬ 
operation Department will need to be strengthened'. In the deve¬ 
lopment of cooperative farming, apart from the technical and ad¬ 
ministrative problems, the human aspect is of the highest impor¬ 
tance. A good deal of promotional and educational work will Rave 
to be carried out for creating a favourable atmosphere; interest and 
awakening among the masses. In our view, this function can be 
performed more effectively by those devoted public workers who 
have worked among the rural people, have sympathy for the cause 
and been engaged in cooperative farming and allied fields. Fox 
undertaking this task, we suggest that Government should obtain 
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the services of one or two such eminent public workers for the Co* 
operative Department and assign to them specific functions and res¬ 
ponsibilities. Great care should be exercised in selecting these 
workers from among the people who have demonstrated beyond 
doubt their intense conviction in the development of cooperative 
farming and devotion for constructive activity in improving the 
lot of the poor people in the rural areas. The progress of the scheme 
will depend largely upon the correct choice of such workers. In 
order to ensure that non-official workers are in a position to give 
their entire attention to the work, it would be desirable to give 
them suitable remuneration and a sufficiently high status. In this 
connection, it is suggested for consideration that the rank of an 
Additional or Joint Registrar would be suitable. The three officers 
namely two persons recruited from among the public workers and 
the Joint Registrar should function as a team for carrying out the 
programme. The officers concerned with this work should also be 
ex-officio members of the State Board. 

Set-up at the Centre 

9.20. We are aware that the National Co-operative Development 
and Warehousing Board constituted by the Government of India 
have, under the law, the responsibility of planning and promoting 
various programmes of cooperative development including coopera¬ 
tive farming. The main task assigned to the Board i.e. building up 
of cooperative marketing and processing societies handling agricul¬ 
tural produce, is so crucial in the context of scarcity bf food, high 
prices, state trading, and the magnitude of work yet to be done is 
such that all the time and energy at the command of the Board are re¬ 
quired for tackling these problems. At the same time, it has to be 
recognised that development of cooperative farming is itself not an 
easy matter. It would involve a number of difficulties which would 
call for immediate attention and solution. The National Co-operative 
Development and Warehousing Board, having other equally vital 
and pressing problems to deal with, may not be able to devote the 
time and attention necessary for the new experiments. 

9.21. For these reasons, despite our reluctance to multiplication of 
agencies, we consider that creation of a separate body would be 
desirable. We, therefore, recommend that Government of India 
should constitute a Co-operative Farming Advisory Board for plann¬ 
ing and promoting cooperative farming. We, further, suggest that 
the Minister of Community Development and Cooperation may be its 
Chairman. 

9.22. The Board may broadly consist of the following: 

(1) Minister, Community Development and Co-operation— 

Chairman. 

(2) One representative from each zone of State Advisory 

Boards of Co-operative farming. 

(3) Three members of Parliament. 

(4) A representative each of— 

(i) All India Co-operative Union. 

(ii) Khadi Commission. 
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(iii) National Co-operative Development and Warehousing 

Board. 

(iv) Reserve Bank. 

(5) Two representative of voluntary organisations for social 

welfare or constructive activity. 

(6) Two agricultural economists of repute 

(7) A representative each of— 

(i) Planning Commission. 

(ii) Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 

(iii) Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

(iv) Ministry of Finance. 

(v) Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation— 

(a) Department of Community Development. 

(b) Department of Co-operation. 

(vi) Ministry of Information & Broadcasting. 

9.23. The responsibility for executing the programme recom¬ 
mended by the Board will rest with the Government. We consider 
that for speedy and efficient implementation, the Department of Co¬ 
operation wiill also have to be strengthened in the same manner as 
has been indicated in regard to the State Co-operative Departments. 
The three officers (two from among the public workers and one from 
among the services) should devote their entire attention to the pro¬ 
motion of cooperative farming and divide the functions among them¬ 
selves as is mutually convenient. It is suggested for consideration 
that the rank of Additional or Joint Secretary may be found suita¬ 
ble. The three officers should function as a team. They should also 
be ex-offixno members of the National Board. They will also have to 
be provided subordinate staff. In our view, the following staff might 
be necessary: — 

(a) Officer in-charge of training and education. 

(b) Officer in-charge of planning, experimentation and evalua¬ 

tion. 

(c) Officer in-charge of production and management opera¬ 

tions. 

(d) Officer in-charge of co-operative methods, finance, adminis¬ 

tration and co-ordination. 

9.24. We are not suggesting the scales of pay for the staff. How¬ 
ever, we would like to emphasise that men for each assignment 
should be very carefully selected and scales prevailing within the 
Government should not prove to be a limitation in getting persons 
who are deemed to be most suitable. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

For the proper development of cooperative farming, it is essential 
that there should be meeting of minds of members, pooling of their 
intelligence, skill, manpower and of land as well as other resources. 
It has been observed that people generally emphasize pooling of the 
land and lose sight of the more important aspect viz. ‘mind of the 
man’. A sound foundation for the growth of cooperative farming 
can be laid if the members join the society after carefully consider¬ 
ing the pros and cons of various issues involved and continue to take 
active part in its affairs. This can be done only if the members have 
the necessary knowledge and access to the available information. In 
this context, education, of members and the people in the rural areas 
from whom the membership will come forth voluntarily, assumes the 
highest importance. There is also the need for training secretaries 
of cooperative farming societies and for orientation of the workers of 
the cooperative institutions and government departments with whom 
the societies have to deal. Besides, lack of appreciation in the 
general public about cooperative farming can be attributed largely 
to want of knowledge and understanding of the basic issues relating 
to cooperative farming. For these reasons, the highest priority 
needs to be accorded to a comprehensive and continuous programme 
of education, training and orientation in cooperative farming. 

Existing Arrangements 

10.2. We have noticed, however, that no State except Bombay has 
taken steps for education of the members or office bearers of co¬ 
operative farming societies. In Bombay State, a scheme for educat¬ 
ing 3,200 workers selected from 80 cooperative farming societies in 
five years was initiated through the State Cooperative Union in the 
year 1956-57- It is sometimes stated that special training for mem¬ 
bers and office-bearers of farming societies is not necessary as they 
can attend the training classes conducted by the State Cooperative 
Unions under the scheme of the All India Cooperative Union. The 
problems of cooperative farming societies differ considerably from 
those of other types of societies in which pooling of land and man¬ 
power is not done and the members do not work so closely as on a 
cooperative farm. As such, the existing scheme of the training of 
members, office bearers, etc. would not be adequate for the purpose. 

10.3. For the training of managers of cooperative farming societies, 
arrangements have been made only in two States, i.e. West Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh. The scheme was formulated by them in the 
year 1958. In West Bengal training is imparted for a period of three 
months to the managers of cooperative farming societies in agricul¬ 
ture, cooperation and accountancy. The course is organised in the 
Extension Wing of the West Bengal State College of Agriculture. The 
Uttar Pradesh Government have established a separate school at 
Rampur which has so far trained 91 persons. Each course in Uttar 
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Pradesh is of the duration of three months. It is our view that 
inadequate appreciation of the importance of education and training 
is one of the important reasons for slow growth of cooperative farm¬ 
ing societies. We recommend that the education and training pro¬ 
gramme should be attended to promptly and courses organised on 
the following lines. 

Education of Farmers 

10.4. The first task is to place before the farmers all the facts as 
well as the available experience. In our view, this function can be 
effectively performed by persons who belong to the village and who 
have the necessary knowledge and perspective. Propaganda and pub¬ 
licity by outsiders, whether promoters or organisers are not so effec¬ 
tive because their contact with the people concerned is short and 
intermittent. The butsider is not always aware of the local prob¬ 
lems and his suggestions are sometimes received with suspicion. 
There is a great deal of potential leadership in the villages which re¬ 
mains unutilised and can be geared to constructive activities one of 
which is educating the people in cooperative farming. Many of the 
young men have practical knowledge of agriculture and are engaged 
in farm operations in one capacity or the other. These young men 
can also provide leadership for the cooperatives when they come into 
existence. We, therefore, recommend that young farmers and pro¬ 
mising village leaders should be brought together from a compact 
area to consider for themselves whether cooperative farming can 
provide a solution to their problems. The duration of such a course 
should not exceed two weeks. The participants may find it hard to 
spare more time than this; but a period of less than two weeks 
would not be sufficient for assimilation of facts and discussion of the 
issues involved. 

10.5. Each batch might consist of 40 participants selected at the 
rate of two per village preferably from among the small farmers and 
the agricultural workers. It would be an advantage if the workers 
selected have five years’ experience in farm work. In the first inst¬ 
ance, the participants should be invited from the blocks selected for 
pilot projects and later on, from other villages within the district. We 
recommend that 2 lakh farmers from one lakh villages should be 
educated in this manner by the end of the Third Plan, so that, there 
would be, at least, two persons in every group of five villages who 
would have some understanding of the basic principles and a proper 
appreciation of the approach and methods to be adopted in the 
development of cooperative farming. We consider that the training 
of these village-leaders should be organised at a school which should 
have a farm attached to it and also residential accommodation for 
the participants. We are suggesting this because apart from class 
room lectures, a good deal of exchange of experience takes place bet¬ 
ween the participants in an informal manner when they live and 
work together. On the other hand, if such a course is organised at a 
non-residential peripetatic centre, the participants may not devote 
their full attention to the training course. 

10.6. While training at a residential centre is desirable for the key 
personnel of the above category, we consider that seminars or camps 
of three days’ duration can serve the purpose of educating members 
and office-bearers of cooperative farming societies, Gram Sahayaks 
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and other agriculturists about the important methods and techniques 
of cooperative farming. These people need not be brought to a resi¬ 
dential training centre and the seminars can be organised at a cen¬ 
tral place in a village preferably where a cooperative farm is in exist¬ 
ence. Five persons from each village comprising a group of 8 or 10 
adjacent villages be invited. These camps should be conducted by 
an instructor of the training centre with the assistance of the train¬ 
ed village leaders. We recommend that seminars should be arranged 
in such a way as to provide for education of about 15 lakh Gram 
Sahayaks and agriculturists by the end of the Third Plan. 

Training of Secretaries 

10.7. Besides training the village leaders as well as Gram Saha¬ 
yaks, arrangements have to be made for the training of secretaries- 
cum-managers of cooperative farming societies. We have estimated 
that in addition to the societies in the pilot projects, about 20,000 new 
societies may come into existence by the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan. Allowing for contingencies, about 26,000 men will have to be 
trained. We have indicated earlier that most of the managers would 
be farmers having practical experience of agriculture. They would 
need training mainly in methods of farm management and planning, 
organisation, accounting and improved techniques of agricultural 
production. A three months training course should be adequate for 
them. In case, men with this background are not available, training 
for a longer period of about six months would become necessary. 
Short orientation courses of the duration of a week or so will have to 
be held for the village level workers, staff of cooperative institutions 
and other non-officials concerned. 

Training Centres 

10.8. We recommend that Cooperative Farming Training Centres 
which would take up the functions outlined above be established. We 
further recommend that 160 Training Centres should be established 
during the next four years and located in such a manner that there 
may be one centre for every two districts. While making this sug¬ 
gestion our intention is that a large programme of building construc¬ 
tion and land acquisition should not be undertaken- This would save 
considerable time and resources. We, therefore, suggest that the 
training centres be located at or form a wing of the existing institu¬ 
tions in the district imparting training in agriculture, rural develop¬ 
ment and cooperation. There are training centres for Village Level 
Workers. Agricultural schools, rural institutes and some of the 
Government farms might also be able to provide the facilities for the 
Centres. Institutions set up by non-official agencies such as the Ins¬ 
titute of New Foundation, Banaras might as well be utilised; so also 
the State Cooperative Unions. The Centre might also be located at 
or near a successful cooperative farming society. The most important 
consideration should be to have a small farm attached where partici¬ 
pants can work together and have office and hostel accommodation. A 
thorough study of a cooperative farm in the neighbourhood will be 
an essential part of training. Wherever the existing institutions are 
selected for starting cooperative farming centres, these should be 
provided with additional funds. The question of establishing a 
separate centre or constructing a building should be considered only 
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if the available facilities are not adequate. Whatever the location,, 
the training centre should try to foster the spirit of austerity and 
simplicity among the participants, so that, they can be more effective 
in carrying conviction to the villagers. This can be achieved only if 
the surroundings of the training centre and the National Institute, 
discussed later, are in tune with the village life and expensive struc¬ 
tures are avoided. 


10.9. The phasing of the programme of education and the estimat¬ 
ed expenditure thereon is given in the table below: 



1960-61 

1961-62 1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Total 

No. of training centres 
that would be function¬ 
ing by the end of 

20 

50 

95 

160 

160 

160 


Recurring expenditure in 
lakhs at the rate of 

Rs. 37,430 per centre. 

7-49 

18-72 

35-56 

59-89 

59-89 

59-89 

241-44 

Non-recurring expendi¬ 
ture in lakhs at the 
rate of Rs. 75,000 per 
centre 

I5-00 

22-50 

33-75 

48-75 



120-00 

Total cost 

22-49 

41-22 

6931 

108-64 

59-89 

59-89 

361-44 


10.10. By the end of the Third Plan it is expected that these cen¬ 
tres would train 18.125 lakh workers in the following manner: 

(0 Village leaders ....... 2 064 lakhs. 

(it) Secretaries of cooperative farming societies 0 258 lakhs. 

(tit) Village level workers and personnel of other category 0 323 lakhs. 

(iv) Villagers, prospective members, members of coopera¬ 
tive farming societies and others in the rural area . 15-480 lakhs. 


18-125 lakhs. 


The annual phasing of the personnel to be trained is given in An- 
nexure XI. Broadly speaking, the object of the centres would be to 
train two village leaders from each of about one lakh villages; secre¬ 
taries of cooperative farming societies which are likely to be organi¬ 
sed by the end of the Third Five Year Plan, conduct reorientation 
courses for Village Level Workers and to train workers from 3 lakh 
villages at the rate of 5 per village. 

10.11. Every Centre should have a teaching staff consisting of one 
Principal and one instructor. One of them should have knowledge 
of the working of cooperative farming societies and the other of agri¬ 
culture, farm management, etc. They should provide the facts,'use¬ 
ful experience and background material. For running 160 centres, 
320 instructors will have to be appointed. These instructors should 
be carefully selected, because the success of the entire programme 
would largely depend on their ability and approach. The instructors 
can be found from among the non-officials and officials who have 
sufficient knowledge and experience of cooperative farming. In view 
of the fact that the programme of setting up of 160 training centres is 
spread over a period of 4 years, it should not be difficult to secure the 
necessary personnel. 
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National Institute 

10.12. The appointment of teaching staff without proper reorienta¬ 
tion is not likely to be of much advantage. They should be properly- 
reoriented before they take up the teaching work. There is also the 
need for training the special officer in charge of pilot projects and the 
auditor who would be posted at the block. In this context, the neces¬ 
sity of starting an institute which would train the trainers, special 
officers, auditors and others becomes a matter of paramount import¬ 
ance. We consider that reorientation course for instructors, special 
officers as well as auditors should be of the duration of three months. 
Taking into account the requirements, separate courses will have to 
be arranged for each category of personnel. For completing the en¬ 
tire programme, it will be necessary to run in each session two or 
three courses simultaneously; the main consideration being to train 
men before the commencement of the year, so that, the programme 
may not get delayed. 

10.13. To cope with the demand, the institute will have to conduct 
three sessions in a year. Besides providing training facilities for 
trainers and special staff, there is also the question of organising 
seminars, study circles for leaders of the movement, high ranking 
non-officials such as Members of Parliament and Legislative Assem¬ 
blies and specialised staff of the departments including the Joint 
Registrars of cooperative farming. It would be an advantage if the 
key-personnel such as Collectors, District Planning Officers of the 
areas selected for pilot projects are also re-oriented. We consider 
that a short course of three weeks duration might be held every year 
for personnel of these categories. We have also realised the need for 
research and study of various problems which may arise in the 
course of their working. At present, very little authentic material 
and guidance is available for further thinking and not much syste¬ 
matic effort has been made to organise research and study properly. 
We, therefore, recommend that the proposed institute should also 
take up research work on major problems which would be of com¬ 
mon interest to the States- The institute should also be associated 
with the arrangements made for evaluating the progress. The re¬ 
search may be done in collaboration with the agricultural colleges 
and other cooperative institutions. In short, the proposed institute 
should function as National Institute of Cooperative Farming and 
conduct (i) training of the trainers and specialised staff; (ii) short- 
courses and (iii) research. To begin with, the staff of the Institute 
should consist of a Principal, three Directors, four Deputy Directors; 
and other complementary staff. The Central Government should bear 
the entire cost of this Institute. As the research to be carried out by 
the National Institute would relate to current problems of major im¬ 
portance, research on other matters should be entrusted to universi¬ 
ties, cooperative institutions and other appropriate agencies who 
should be assisted by the Government. 

Other Measures 

10.14. Having considered the question of training village leaders, 
specialised staff and organising short courses, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the question of imparting training in cooperative farming to 
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personnel of cooperative department as well as cooperative institu¬ 
tions. They are trained by the Central Committee for Cooperative 
Training set up jointly by the Government of India and the Reserve 
Bank. Arrangements for supervision, inspection etc. by the coopera¬ 
tive department at district and sub-divisional levels are likely to be 
common for cooperative farming as well as other types of societies. 
It would be desirable |or the staff of the cooperative department to 
have a better understanding of cooperative farming. This can be 
achieved if the subject of cooperative farming is given more atten¬ 
tion either by way of some extra lectures or a special paper. 

10.15. In the previous Chapter, we have referred to the need for 
reorientation of administrative and technical personnel, so that, there 
is a proper appreciation of social objectives and important national 
policies. We understand that the National Academy of Civil Admin¬ 
istration (formerly I.A.S. staff college) has in the past followed the 
practice of arranging a couple of lectures on Cooperation including 
Cooperative Farming. We suggest that National Academy may 
provide for minimum of two lectures on Cooperative Farming in the 
series of lectures on Cooperation. Similar arrangements should be 
made in the States where separate training colleges and schools have 
been established for officers of Provincial Civil Service and other 
cadres. 

10.16. The subject should receive greater attention in the training 
courses organised for the Community Development staff. In this 
connection, we understand that in the revised syllabus of Village 
Level Workers this aspect has been stressed. 

10.17. In the Agricultural Colleges end Agricultural schools, 
besides allotting individual plots, areas should be set apart for joint 
cultivation by forming groups of students. This could also be done 
at other schools such as Village Level Workers’ Training Centres to 
which a farm is attached. 

10.18. Interest in the subject of co-operative farming should be 
stimuleted among the university and college students by arranging 
essay competition and debates, for which suitable prizes may be 
awarded. 

10.19. For the general public, popular and easily understandable 
literature should be made available. Properly evaluated stories of 
successful co-operative farming societies and pamphlets in non¬ 
technical language dealing with the subject as a whole and its various 
important aspects would help in removing misunderstanding. 

10.20. Dramas, skits, ballads, Kirtan, Bhajan have a great deal of 
mass appeal in the country-side. Government should give encourage¬ 
ment to writers and artists so that the idea of co-operative farming 
can be propagated through these methods of mass entertainment. It 
is also necessary that modern media of mass communication, e.g., 
audio-visual aid should also be utilised for promoting the movement. 
Films and documentaries should be produced and supplied to training 
centres and the Institute; State Co-operative Unions and other 
agencies for-exhibition. 
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THE PROGRAMME 

The development of co-operative farming cannot be regarded as a 
ssriss of isolated experiments or projects. A radical change in the 
structure of society and the organisation of economic activity on 
co-operative lines can be brought about only by generating corres¬ 
pondingly powerful social forces. The preparatory steps for the 
development of co-operative farming include preparing the people by 
the process of education for undertaking joint activity through self- 
governing institutions such as Village Panchayats and through the 
widening of co-operative effort in general. As the Village Panchayats 
gain in power and effectiveness and the coverage and scope of service 
ro-operatives are progressively increased, a suitable atmosphere will 
be created for transition to co-operative joint farming on a large scale. 

11.2. At the same time, it is necessary to make an intense effort 
for the establishment of co-operative farming societies composed of 
such groups of agriculturists as are willing to organise their economic 
activities on this basis. Such societies should be given the necessary 
guidance and facilities so that they may constitute a living example 
of the advantages of co-operative farming. These will also provide 
an opportunity for study of the difficulties that arise and the most 
suitable methods for overcoming them. Even though the general 
pattern prevailing in the country today is based on individual farm¬ 
ing, there is ample scope for development of co-operative farms on a 
voluntary basis on existing cultivated lands, Government waste lands, 
surplus lands acquired by the imposition of ceilings and Bhoodan and 
Gramdan lands 

11.3. In the preceding chapters, we have tried to indicate the 1 
various measures necessary such as preparatory work preceding the 
formation of co-operative farming societies, the main consideration 
with regard to the composition and size of co-operative farms, their 
management, the technical guidance and financial resources needed 
and the programmes for training, education and research. In this 
chapter, an attempt has been made to indicate briefly the most impor¬ 
tant features of the programme and the expected rate of develop¬ 
ment and the financial requirements for the same. The estimates 
have been made for six years, i.e., last year of the Second Plan and 
the entire Third Plan. 

11.4. A co-operative farming society, in our view, is a voluntary 
association of cultivators for better utilisation of resources including 
man-power and lands pooled, and in which the majority of members 
participate in farm operations with a view to increasing agricultural 
production, employment and income. Four types of co-operative 
farming societies are working et present; of these better farming and 
tenant farming societies are developed forms of service co-operatives 
and should be distinguished from co-operative farming because there 
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is no pooling of man-power and land in these societies and the mem¬ 
bers take the responsibility and risk of farm operations individually. 
As such these societies need not be classified as co-operative farming 
societies. 1 

Pilot Projects 

11.5. Joint and collective farming societies of good, bad and differ¬ 
ent types are in existence at present. Some of these do not truly 
conform to the principles of co-operative farming and others are not 
well-managed. Such societies should not receive encouragement 
and assistance and action should be taken to weed them out. On 
the other hand, existing societies which are promising should be 
helped. 

11.6. A number of successful co-operative farming societies, which 
we visited confirm our belief that co-operative farming is an effective 
method and agency for improving the economic and social conditions 
particularly for small and middle cultivators. Many of the farmers 
are, however, not yet sufficiently conscious of the benefits of coopera¬ 
tive ferming because its advantages have not been fully demonstrated 
under local conditions and the techniques of organisation, manage¬ 
ment and operation are not widely known. This is due to the fact 
that the growth of co-operative farming societies has not so far taken 
place on systematic and proper lines. We, therefore, recommend 
that 320 carefully planned pilot projects should be carried out in 
the next four years in those N.E.S. blocks where the co-operation 
programme has advanced so that there may be one project per district. 
In every project, a few villages should be selected as starting points 
and co-operative farming societies organised in and around them. We 
suggest that in each block 10 societies may be organised. They should 
be so organised and managed that they will serve as catalytic agents 
for further expansion. We recommend that the pilot projects and 
the organisation of societies should be phased as under:— 



No. of projects 

No. of societies 

1960-61 

40 

400 

1961-62 

60 

600 

1962-63 

90 

900 

1963-64 

130 

1,300 


320 

3,200 


11.7. To help these societies in the formulation and execution of 
production programmes and render technical guidance, the Block 
staff in each pilot project area should be strengthened by adding a 
special officer in charge of Co-operative Farming. An Auditor should 
also be added when necessary. Adequate and timely financial assis¬ 
tance. technical guidace and other facilities should be assured. Pilot 
projects will enable the agriculturists to see the benefits that accrue 
from co-operative farming and their misgivings if any, would be 
dispelled. 
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11.8. As a result of the working of the pilot projects, programme of 
education and training and widening of co-operative effort in general, 
•we expect that the idea of co-operative forming would gam ground 
end that 20,000 new societies would come into existence by the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan. This will work out to about five societies 
per National Extension Block. Although it is very difficult to make 
definite estimates of the number of societies to be established year 
after year, the growth may be envisaged as under: — 

No. of societies. 


III Year 


• 

• 

* 

2,000 

IV Year . 



■ 

• 

3,000 

V Year . 


• 

* 

* 

5,000 

VI Year . 


. 

, 

• 

10,000 


Total s. . 20,000 


Assistance to Societies 

11.9. We have indicated that financial assistance to co-operative 
forming societies should be granted on the basis of production and 
development programme formulated by them. In accordance with 
the recommendations made by us, a society in the pilot project would 
be eligible for the following assistance: — 

Rs. 

(«') Long and medium term loans .... 4,000 

(«) Loans and subsidies for godown-cum-cattle sheds 5,000 

(iii) Share capital contribution ..... 2,000 

(tv) Subsidy for managerial cost for three years . 1,800 


12,800 


The short-term finance required by the societies should be provided 
by the Central Co-operative Banks. 

11.10. We are of the view that financial assistance and other faci¬ 
lities on the scale mentioned above should .also be extended to 
societies that may be organised in areas other than those selected for 
the pilot projects and those among the existing societies considered 
deserving of help. In order that there is no delay in obtaining 
assistance from Government and other institutions procedural and 
other difficulties should be resolved. 

11.11. Government should also continue its policy of giving pre¬ 
ference to co-operative farming societies in allotment of waste lands 
and other lands at the disposal of the Government including lands 
obtained as a result of application of ceilings, betterment levy, etc. 
Besides developing co-operative farming on such lands special effort 
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should be made to encourage small and middle farmers to pool their 
lands on a voluntary basis as in the ultimate anelysis the bulk of 
increased production will come from the cultivated lands. 

11.12. The financial requirements upto the end of the Third Plan 
of 3,200 societies in pilot projects as well as the 20,000 other new 
societies which, we expect, will grow would be as follows: — 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Finance required for 

Items societies in Pilot Total 

Project 

Areas Others 


r. 

Medium and long term loans 

• 

• 


128-00 

SoO-oo 

928-00 

2. 

Godown and Cattle sheds . 

• 

• 

• 

160-oo 

I 003*00 

1160-00 

3 - 

Share capital 

• 

• 

• 

64-03 

400 • OO 

464-00 

4 - 

Managerial cost . 

• 

• 

• 

57-60 

255-O0 

31260 






409■60 

2455•OO 

2864-60 


The detailed break up of annual costs is given in Annexure XII. 

Training Centres and National Institute 

11.13. Education of the farmers for acquainting them with the 
advantages of co-operative farming and the methods and techniques 
is the most important pre-requisite of pilot projects as well ns deve¬ 
lopment of co-operative farming in other areas. We have recom¬ 
mended that two young promising farmers per village be selected 
from one lakh villages and given a short course of training of two 
weeks at co-operative farming centres. For this purpose, as well ns 
for training about 26,000 secretaries of co-operative farming societies, 
160 co-operative farming training centres should be established. The 
teaching staff should also organise, in the villages, seminars nnd 
camps for office-bearers, Gram Sahayaks and other agriculturists. 
The programme for organising the Centres should be phased on the 
following lines: — j i 

No. of 

Centres 


1960- 61 ......... 20 

1961- 62 ......... 30 

1962- 63 ..45 

1963- 64.65 


Each centre should have n Principal and an Instructor to guide the 
deliberations and undertake the teaching work. 

11.14. Arrangements for training and reorientation of instructors 
required for the training centres as well as other staff are imperative 
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in the context of the programme. Short courses for social workers 
and officials will also have to be arranged. Research will also have 
to be carried out on major problems that confront the co-operative 
farming societies. We recommend that a National Institute of Train¬ 
ing, Study and Research in co-operative farming should be established 
for’taking up these functions.' 

11.15. It has been indicated earlier that the National Institute as 
well as Co-operative Farming Training Centres in the districts should 
iVy to foster the spirit of austerity and simplicity among the partici¬ 
pants so that they can be more effective in carrying conviction to the 
villagers. This can be achieved only if expensive structures are 
avoided end the atmosphere at the training centres is in tune with 
village life. Estimates of the cost of the programme of education and 
training are as follows: — 

Rs. in lakhs 

(t) Training Centres (160) . . . . . 361 • 4 

(it) National Institute of Cooperative Farming . . 38 0 

(tit) Publication of literature, audio-visual aids, etc. . 25 o 


424-4 


Technical Guidance 

11.16. As stated earlier, in pilot project areas 320 special officers 
in-charge of co-operative farming and an equal number of auditors 
will have to be tadded to the Block Team. For areas other than the 
pilot projects, a special officer for each district is considered necessary. 
An auditor may also be provided in each district after taking into 
account the volume of work. The appointment of staff in areas out¬ 
side the pilot projects may become necessary only later, after a 
number of societies have come into being. 

11.17. In addition, we have recommended the establishment of 
Advisory Boards at the Centre and in the States so that they could 
give attention to the planning, promotion and evaluation of the 
co-operative farming movement in the country. Steps should be 
taken to constitute the Advisory Boards and men of ability, drive and 
devotion should be placed in position to render guidance at appropriate 
levels. 

11.18. The cost of the technical, advisory and organisational staff 

would be as under:—< ; 

A. Staff at Block and District Level 


Rs. in lakhs. 

(t) 320 special officers for pilot projects . . . 49-00 

(if) 320 auditors for pilot projects . . . . 24-40 

(«0 320 special officers for other areas . . . 21-54 

( iv ) 150 auditors for other areas . . . 6-50 

1—35 CD&C—9 
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B. Organisation in States and Centre 

(v) Staff at State headquarters and Union territories IOO OO 

(vi) Staff in Government of India . . . • 24-00 

C, Advisory Boards 

(tlit) Advisory hoards in Slates and at the Centre 12-00 

237-44 


The total outlay of the programme suggested by us would be as 
follows :—' 

Rs. in lakhs. 


I. Assistance to 23,200 cooperative farming societies . 2864 60 

II. Education and Training ..... 424-40 

III. Technical Staff, advisory boards and -their comple¬ 
mentary staff . 237 44 

Totai. 352644 


Oui suggestions regarding the principles on which the above expendi¬ 
ture should be shared by the States and the Centre ere given in 
Annexure XIII, 

The Objective 

11.19. We believe that as a result of the programme outlined above, 
conditions would be created in the country for the growth of co-opera¬ 
tive farming on sound lines. The movement would gain momentum 
and cooperative farming will emerge as a pattern of agriculture in 
the country. 


S. Nijalingafpa, 
Ram Subhag Singh, 
Gurbaksh Singh, 

V. K. Rao, 

** 

Ameer Raza, 

A. U. Sheikh, 

J. S. Patel, 

V. M. Jakhade, 

M. P. Bhargava. 

New Delhi; 

December 31, 1959. 


**Shri B. D. Pande, Member, had to leave before the final draft of the 
Report was ready. We regret that he could not sign it. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter III 


Organisation of Co-operative Farming Societies 


&. Na>. 


%, 


3l 


4. 

5- 


e 

T. 


A. 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 
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3.1 Variations in soil, climatic and rainfall conditions and 

man-land ratio have to be taken into account in the 
organisation of a co-operative farming society. 

3.2 It is not desirable to lay down a uniform pattern for 

co-operative farming society. Approach should be 
flexible. Suitable changes in the suggestions may be 
made in accordance with the local conditions and 
requirements without losing the essential ingredients. 

3.3 Before registration, the members should have a clear 

appreciation of the- need for joint efforts in increasing 
production, employment and income, working of the 
society, their rights and obligations and the source 
from which the necessary assistance would be avail¬ 
able. A society should not be organised by raising 
exaggerated hopes. The members should have real 
desire to form such a society. 

3.4 While it is necessary to allow and to give sufficient time 

for education and experience, this process should not 
become unduly long 

3.5 The progress of a society should be judged by its ability 

to implement its immediate as well as long term 
programme of improvement, production anl employ¬ 
ment. Excessive enthusiasm for ambitious schemes 
which are beyond the resources should be restrained. 

3.6 In case a society is promoted by an outsider, efforts 

should be made to train one of its members to assume 
leadership in due course. 

3.7 At present neither the public servants—officials and 

non-officials nor the financial agencies are sufficiently 
enthusiastic about the development of co-operative 
farming possibly because of insufficient experience in 
the field. They should be properly educated, trained 
and re-oriented. 

3.8 Traditional forms of co-operation in farming such as 

“Phad”, “Gonchi”, etc. in the country should be 
studied. 

3.9 These forms should also be improved and popularised. 

Programmes relating to joint efforts should be 
encouraged to develop co-operative farming. These 
may be considered for registration as co-operative 
societies and assistance. 

3.11 The minimum membership of ten or as laid down in 

the Act should be adhered to. 

3.12 The chances of success would be greater if the member¬ 

ship is broad based, homogenity of interest is 
maintained, overwhelming majority of members 
participate in farm work and the economic status of 
members is more or less equal. 
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No compulsion should be imposed to bring the culti¬ 
vators into a society. 

12. 

3.13 

18. 

314 

Legislative measures compelling agriculturists to set up 
a society should not be undertaken. States which 
have already enacted such legislation should not 
enforce them. They should take early action to repeal 
such laws. Efforts should be directed to promote a 
spontaneous growth of co-operatives. 

14. 

3.21 

Optimum size of a co-operative farm would depend 
upon a number of factors such as average holding, 
location, rainfall, irrigation facilities, types of crops 
raised etc. 

15. 

3.22 

A co-operative farm need not necessarily cover the 
entire village. More than one farming society can be 
organised with advantage in a village of average size. 
Viability and mutual knowledge should be the prime 
considerations in this regard. 

16. 

324 

The denial of the right to vote or participate in manage¬ 
ment to a landless member is detrimental to the 
growth of co-operative farming. Such a practice 
should be modified. 

17. 

3.25 

In U.P. the land pooled by a person cannot be with¬ 
drawn unless the registration of the society is 
cancelled. This is against voluntariness and should 
be amended. 

18. 

3.27 

Period of pooling should be five years. Even during 
this period, if a member wants to transfer the land to 
another member or the society itself, he should be 
allowed to withdraw. If a member has to leave the 
village, he should be allowed to resign; his land may 
be taken on lease. 

19. 

3.31 

Every retiring member who contributed land to the 
pool should get land in return. 

20. 

3.33 

Land of equal productivity and not necessarily the same 
piece or area of land should be given at the periphery 
without dislocating the schemes. 

21. 

3.34 

The lands should be classified according to the pro¬ 
ductive capacity and the fertility determined properly 
at the time of pooling to facilitate return for land. 

22. 

3.35 

Standards of productivity fixed should have general 
acceptance. 

23. 

3.40 

The return for land should be paid out of the farm 
business income and not out of the gross produce. The 
societies, however, should be free to settle the issue. 

24. 

3.41 The value of the cattle, implements and other assets 
pooled, should be treated as deposits or share capital. 

Chapter IV 

Management oj Co-operative Farming Societies 

25. 

4.1 

The decision making power in a co-operative farming 
society should not vest in an individual or a small 
group but in the general body. If the decisions are 
imposed from outside, the democratic content is 
reduced and its autonomy curtailed. 

26. 

4.3 

The general meeting should also approve of (i) Pro¬ 
duction and Development Plans, (ii) Plan for 
employment, (iii) Cropping scheme, (iv) Plan for 
subsidiary industries, and (v) Social Welfare scheme. 
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07 44 Basic principles governing remuneration for work done 

and return for land contributed together with the 
priority inter-se of the various improvement and 
irrigation programme and their location should also 
be determined by the general body. 

28 4.6 The practice of nominating the entire board of directors 

is against the principles of democracy and co¬ 
operation. This should be discontinued. 

29 . 4.7 Some State Governments appoint nominees in the 

managing committee even without share capital parti¬ 
cipation. Government should not nominate any one 
on the managing committee which should consist of 
elected members only. 

30. 4.8 Appointment of Government officers as presidents 

diminishes considerably the initiative and sense of 
responsibility of members. This should not be done. 

31 . 4.10 With a view to develop initiative and leadership and 

ensure participation of members, sub-committees 
each in charge of a specific subject may be appointed 
in societies having large membership. Where the 
membership is small, each member of the managing 
committee should have this responsibility. The sub¬ 
committee or member in charge should report the 
progress to the managing committee and general body 
meetings. 

32. 4.13 An assessment committee independent of the managing 

committee for \performing the duties Of an internal 
auditor should also be appointed. 

38. 4.14 The committee should consist of three members elected 

by the general body. 

34. 4.15 In order to minimise the chances of misapplication of 

funds, the President should be entrusted with sanc¬ 
tioning the expenditure, Treasurer with disbursements 
and Accountant-cum-Secretary with the accounts. 

35. 4.20 A secretary capable of maintaining accounts and 

registers should be appointed preferably from among 
the members. An outsider may be appointed when 
a suitable person is not available locally. In that case 
a member should also be trained to assume the 
responsibility. Secretary should also help in manage¬ 
ment and agricultural operations. 

36. 4.21 A secretary should have considerable acquaintance with 

the local people and conditions and have sufficient 
knowledge and experience of improved local practices. 

37. 4.22 He should also participate in farm-work for a minimum 

period along with other members. 

38. 4.24 Approval of the Registrar for appointment of the 

Secretary or Manager should not be necessary. The 
society should have full discretion to appoint a suit¬ 
able person. 

39. 4.26 Income and distribution of profits should be determined 

according to the provisions of the bye-laws. 

40. 4.29 Ten per cent, of the net profits should be credited to 

reserve fund and invested according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the Department. Fifteen per cent, of the 
profits should constitute the Development Fund 
which should be utilise^ with the approval of the 
general body. 

41. 4.30 To finance educational, social and recreational activities, 

Common Good Fund, should be created. 
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42 

4.31 

Ten per cent, of the net profits may be earmarked for 
Mutual Aid Fund to meet ceremonial expenses and 
unforeseen expenditures. 

43. 

4.32 

Share Redemption Fund should be created out of the 
profits for retiring the share capital contributed by 
the Government. 

44. 

4.33 

Substantial part of net profits should go to members as 
, bonus for the work done. Bonus on the basis of return 
received by them for the land pooled should also be 
paid. Non-members who have leased out their lands 
to the society should not be eligible for the bonus. 

45. 

4.34 There should be no rigid and fixed pattern of distri¬ 
bution of profits. The society should be allowed 
discretion in evolving a suitable system from time to 
time. 

Chapter V 

Operation of Co-operative Farming Societies 

46. 

5.1 

Timely and efficient performance of agricultural opera¬ 
tions are essential for getting the maximum yield. 
The allotment of work, assessment of performance 
and determination of remuneration are of utmost 
importance. 

47. 

5.2 

Taking into account the available skill, number of 
working members and the size of the society, the 
manpower should be organised. On a not too small 
farm, formation of groups of members either on 
ad hoc or seasonal basis would facilitate better super¬ 
vision and provide greater incentive. Same group 
should not continue on the same block for more than 
a season or two. This would check any tendency of 
disintegration and promote a sense of attachment to 
the society as a whole. The produce of the groups 
should be harvested and pooled jointly. The groups 
producing more should be given requisite incentive. 

48. 

5.8 

For the success of a co-operative farming society it is 
necessary that the members have no separate common 
interest and they identify themselves with the affairs 
of the society by pooling their lands within the area 
of its operation. 

49. 

5.9 

The system of providing substitute labour can be a 
source of weakness in the society. 

50. 

5.10 

Participation of overwhelming majority of members in 
the farm operation is an essential ingredient for the 
success of a society and also an indicator of its 
genuineness. Absentees should not normally be 
admitted as members. Instead, their land may be 
taken on lease and rent paid at the rates regulated 
under the law. 

51. 

5.11 

Office-bearers and members of Managing Committee 
should also engage themselves in farm work during a 
year. 

52. 

5.12 

As farm experience is vital for deciding major issues 
and for fostering the spirit of equal partnership, 
members of the Managing Committee should not be 
elected from among the non-working members. 

53. 

5.13 

Every society should formulate a programme of Pro¬ 
duction and employment including works of perma¬ 
nent improvement. 
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5.14 The differences in skill and ability of the workers should 
be properly evaluated and rewarded otherwise they 
may not put in their best which would ultimately 
affect production. 

5.17 A large number of detailed norms need not be attempted 
in the existing conditions. Simple objective tests 
which would enable the workers to know what is 
expected of them should be laid down only in regard 
to important agricultural operations. The local 
knowledge and experience in this regard should be 
utilised. 

5.19 An attempt to introduce ‘norms’ on the lines of the 

traditional standard and prevalent practices should 
be made. After the society has gained some experi¬ 
ence it should improve upon or evolve new norms. 

5.20 Suitable monetary rewards and recognition should be 

given to member or group for best performance and 
developing specialised skills and aptitude. 

5.22 Although payment of remuneration at rates higher than 

prevailing local rates attracts members to work on 
the farm itself, its disadvantages in the form of 
increased cost of production, adverse effect on capital 
formation and financial stability should not be lost 
sight of. 

5.23 Members should be supplied with farm produce such 

as foodgrains, vegetables, fruits, milk, etc. to meet 
their genuine needs. The value may be computed at 
rates prevailing at the time of harvest. 

5.24 The scale of remuneration should be at par with the 

local rates. Profits should be distrbuted among 
members in proportion to the work done and land 
contributed. Total income and not the daily ra+es 
even if it is lower should be the real index of the 
success. 

5.25 Where the available manpower cannot be absorbed in 

agricultural operations, industries allied to agriculture 
should be developed as an integral part of the scheme. 
Cottage, Small Scale and Village Industries should 
be set up on the basis of the available resources and 
skill and receive special attention. 

5.28 The improvement schemes which a farming society is 

likely to undertake such as desilting of tanks, clean¬ 
ing and deepening of old wells for irrigation, contour 
bunding and other soil conservation methods,. collec¬ 
tion and conservation of locally available organic 
manure, etc. provide opportunity of larger employ¬ 
ment and do not call for the use of machinery. 
Usually labour intensive methods should be adopted 
for carrying out improvements. 

5.29 Use of machinery can prove advantageous for purposes 

like reclamation of land. Co-operative farming, 
however, need not necessarily lead to mechanisation. 

5.30 Before going in for a tractor or other machinery, a 

society should carefully consider the need for and 
economics of such equipment. The extension staff 
should help the society in arriving at a right decision. 
The society owning such heavy machinery should 
get one of its members trained in their operation and 
maintenance. 

5.31 In the use of machinery, distinction should be made 

between that which causes immeditae displacement 

of labour and that which increases efficiency and 
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employment. The use of the latter type of machinery 
such as pumps and engines for water lifting should 
not be ruled out on a priori consideration. 


66. 

5.32 
and 

5.33 

Consolidation of holdings of members of Co-operative 
Farming Societies would enable them to obtain 
economies of scale. It would therefore be advan¬ 
tageous to co-ordinate the programme of consolidation 
of lands and organisation of co-operative farming 
societies. 

67. 


By pooling the scattered holdings, even without con¬ 
solidation, the number of plots would be reduced and 
units of cultivation increased. Economies of scale 
would thus be available. 

68. 

5.34 

Although the total gain may not be so much as, when 
land and manpower are fully pooled, the advantages 
would be significant and positive as the pooled man¬ 
power could be utilised on making improvements of 
lasting nature on holdings not contiguously located. 

69. 

5.35 

While consolidation would facilitate progress, it should 
not be a condition precedent to formation of co¬ 
operative farming societies and promotional work 
should continue in all areas. 

70. 

5.36 

Where co-operative farming societies are liable for the 
Agricultural income-tax the tax should not be imposed 
on the society as such but on the individuals consti¬ 
tuting the society after taking into account the income 
obtained and area held by them. 



Chapter VI 



Accounts 

71. 

6.7 

The existing system of accounts in co-operative farming 
societies needs to be simplified. To begin with four 
books of original entry such as Cash Book, Stock 
Book, Work Register and Advance Register should 
be maintained and four other registers namely the 
ledger, Members’ share register, Land and Haisiyat 
register and proceedings book should be maintained. 

72. 

6.8 

While marking attendance the names of persons absent 
on previous day should be read out and discrepancies, 
if any, corrected instantly. 

73. 

6.9 

Advances in cash or kind may be given to members as 
and when required. 

74. 

6.10 

Along with a reasonably accurate and simple system 
of accounting, a society should build up other internal 
safeguards including appointment of Assessment 
Committee, issue of pass books, etc. 

75. 

6.11 

A part-time worker who can spare a couple of hours 
every day should be able to maintain the accounts. 

76. 

6.11 

Forms of registers are given at Annexures. 

77. 

6.12 

The temptation to calculate the cost of each crop from 
each plot and to prescribe too many statements and 
returns should be resisted. 

78. 

6.12 

The society should be allowed to maintain forms and 
registers in manuscript. Such registers should, 
however, be properly bound and their pages serially 
numbered. 

79. 

6.13 

If a society is required to maintain detailed accounts 


for purposes of experimentation and research, a 
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trained statistician should be provided and additional 
expenditure, if any, reimbursed. 


Chapter VII 


80. 


81. 

82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86 . 


87. 

88 . 

89 . 


Registration and Bye-laws 

7.4 Members should be allowed to make the necessary 

amendments in the model bye-laws provided these are 
not contrary to the basic principles of co-operation. 
If the proposed amendments are not admitted the 
reasons for their non-acceptability should be explained 
to the members. 

7.5 Number of forms and statements prescribed for registra¬ 

tion should be considerably reduced. 

7.6 State Government should issue instructions to village 

officials and other concerned staff to supply the 
information required for registration by co-operative 
farming societies within a prescribed period of say 
2 weeks. The Co-operative Department should also 
help the promoters in obtaining these. 

A set of model bye-laws is suggested in Chapter II of 
Volume II. 


Chapter VIII 


Finance 

8.7 In some States, co-operative farming societies cannot 
become members of land mortgage banks and thus 
cannot obtain long term finance. The Act, Rule or 
Bye-law should be suitably amended. 

8.10 According to Land Reforms Acts, all lands belonging 

to the members of the co-operative farming societies 
except homestead lands vest in the society in U.P. 
and West Bengal. As such. Land Mortgage Banks 
should have no hesitation in furnishing long term 
loans to such societies on land security. In a joint 
farming co-operative, ownership right should, how¬ 
ever, be retained by individual members and shoufd 
not vest in the society. 

8.11 In some States, the members individually enter into an 

agreement with the society authorising it to pledge 
their lands as security or loans to be raised for 
agricultural or other needs. Land Mortgage Banks 
should make it possible to advance loans in such 
cases. 

8.15 In order to facilitate transfer and sale of lands mort¬ 

gaged as security, it may be necessary to modify the 
Land Reforms or other laws in some States. 

8.16 Government guarantee in regard to loans advanced by 

Land Mortgage Banks to co-operative farming 
societies is not necessary. 

8.17 Where land mortgage banks are not in a position or do 

not come forward to meet the long term credit 
requirements of co-operative farming societies, the 
State Governments should provide timely and ade¬ 
quate long term finance on the basis of agricultural 
development programme and without insisting upon 
hypothecation of land. 
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8.18 Central co-operative banks should supply the required 
medium term credit whenever the societies can 
furnish landed security. In others, Government 
should provide the necessary finance. 

8.25 Repaying capacity and not the tangible security should 

be the guiding principle in advancing short term loans. 

8.26 The farming society will have to get itself affiliated to 

the Central bank operating in the area which should 
provide the necessary short-term finance. 

8.27 As a result of the effective implementation of carefully 

drawn up production plans, better utilisation of, 
resources including the credit obtained and other 
improvements, production on a co-operative farm 
will increase and the surplus produce will be sold 
through marketing societies which will help recovery 
of the loans. This is not always so in the case of 
individual cultivators. Central financing agencies 
therefore, should not hesitate in providing short term 
finance to these societies. There is no need for a 
Government guarantee for the same. 

8.28 A farming society may need credit at about Rs. 130 per 

acre for irrigated land and Rs. 60 per acre for dry 
crops. In the initial stages, its borrowing capacity 
may not be adequate under the existing rules. 

8.29 Relaxation of the multiple in favour of co-operative 

farming societies pending the recommendations of the 
Mehta Committee on Co-operative Credit is not 
favoured. 

8.30 For strengthening the society’s share capital, members 

should be persuaded to invest a portion of their extra 
income in the shares. It may take some time before 
sufficient share capital is built up. In similar 
circumstances, Government have advanced loans to 
members of weavers co-operative societies. In case 
of co-operative farming society, individual members 
should not be required to apply for loans from the 
Government and to invest the amounts received in 
the shares of the society. 

8.30 In some States members of co-operative farming 

societies were given subsidy to enable them to 
purchase shares. Such a grant is not desirable. 

8.31 For augmenting the resources of co-operative farming 

societies, Government should purchase shares subject 
to a suitable ceiling. This may be equal to or even 
larger than the members’ contribution. 

8.31 Share capital contributed by the Government may be 
returned over a period of 10 years through the 
creation of share redemption fund or members’ 
contribution. 

8.31 Government should not have its nominees on the 

Managing Committee of a society to which such a 
contribution has been made. 

8.32 A sum not exceeding Rs. 2.000 per society for subscrib¬ 

ing to the share capital by the State Government 
would be suitable. Contribution to each society 
should be made in the light of the shares collected 
from the members and its production programme. 
A total sum of Rs. 4-6 crores should be provided for 
a period of six years. 

8.33 Maximum credit limit of a society should be fixed at 

the time of the registration. The limit once fixed 
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should be in operation until some modification 
becomes necessary. The societies should be allowed 
to draw the amount of credit in instalments. 

8.34 Co-operative farming societies should pay the same 
rate of interest as is charged from primary credit 
societies. No special concession in this regard need 
be given. 

8.34 Seed stores and co-operative banks should review their 

structure of interest rates and rationalise the same. 
But, the timely and adequate supply of finance and 
production requisites is of the highest importance. 

8.35 A co-operative farming society will need assistance for 

financing its cottage and village industries schemes. 
They should receive preference in the allotment of 
assistance available under different schemes, of the 
various Boards and the Government. The Block 
Extension staff should help these societies in drawing 
up plans and in securing Government aids. 

8.40 In some States, co-operative farming societies received 

and assistance on a liberal scale. In majority of cases, 

8.41 however, the societies failed to receive timely and 
sufficient help from Government. 

8.43 Adequate provision should be made in the budgets for 

providing loans to such societies. The Extension staff 
should help the societies in working,out a suitable 
programme for land improvement. The tendency to 
draw aid merely because it is admissible under a 
schematic pattern of some programme should be 
guarded against. 

8.44 Assistance admissible under Grow More Food, soil 

conservation schemes etc. should be readily available 
to co-operative farming societies, changes in rules, 
if necessary, should be made. The block staff should 
help them in securing the aid for which they are 
eligible. 

8.47 In order to expedite the implentation of the programme 

of development requiring long and medium term 
finance, a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 may be assured 
to each co-operative farming society. Rs. 9-28 crores 
may be required on this account during the next six 
years. 

8.48 Wherever necessary, a co-operative farming society 

should be given financial assistance for construction 
of a godown-cum-cattle-shed subject to the maximum 
of Rs. 5,000, 25 per cent, of this as subsidy and the 
balance as loan. A provision of Rs. 11-6 crores 
should be made for societies to be set up upto the 
Third Plan. 

8.49 In order to ensure that the managerial cost does not 

eat into the income of a farming society, subsidy on 
the following scale should be given for a period of 
three years— 

Rs. 

First Year . . 900 

Second Year . . . . 600 

Third Year . . . . 300 

On this basis Rs. 3 12 crores will be required up to 
the end of the Third Plan period. 

8.50 The society should not take upon itself the liability of 

prior debts of a member. There should be no bar on 
admission of such persons as members. If the lands 
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of such a person are covered by a usufructuary 
mortgage, he cannot be admitted as a member. He 
can be admitted as a member, if his lands are covered 
by a simple mortgage. 

8.51 In the event of foreclosure, if the society wishes to 

retain the mortgaged land of one of its members it 
should be allowed to do so and suitable legislation 
be enacted. The society should also be given a right 
of pre-emption to acquire the land if it so wishes. 

8.52 The society should advance loans for ceremonial and 

other purposes and recover the same out of the 
members’ income by way of remuneration for work 
and land, bonus and the like. 

8.52 The society should also educate its members to avoid 

lavish expenditure and should borrow from the 
society only the bare minimum necessary for the 
occasion. 

8.53 The society may also give advances to its members for 

meeting their consumption needs. In doing so it 
should not be put to any loss. It should not also 
depend indefinitely on outside agencies for funds for 
this purpose. 

8.53 A Mutual Aid Fund should be created out of the profits 

earned. Members should also be persuaded to put in 
a Chit Fund which should be utilised for helping 
them in meeting these expenses. 

8.54 Inculcation of thrift and savings is one of the essentials 
and of co-operative farming, as it would reduce its 

8.55 dependence on outside agencies for obtaining bulk of 

financial resources and make it more and more self 
reliant. A portion of gains of members as well as 
the society should therefore be set aside for capital 
formation. / 
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Chapter IX 

Administrative Machinery 

9.1 The process of evolution from small scale subsistence 

farming to co-operative joint farming calls for a 
change in attitudes and voluntary restraints and 
development of skills in reducing social tensions and 
resolving personal conflicts as they arise. 

9.2 Adequate preparation should be made to solve initial 

difficulties by carefully planned education and train¬ 
ing of the members. Technical guidance and assist¬ 
ance should be continuously and readily available. 

9.4 In order to educate the people in general, a programme 
of general social education in the advantages of the 
co-operative way of life should be undertaken. The 
pilot projects for the formation of co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies should be taken up in co-operatively 
developed areas. 

9.9 Complaints of departmental delays, inefficiency, unhelp¬ 
ful attitude or corruption continue to be a source of 
anxiety and dissatisfaction to co-operative farming 
societies. State Governments should review the 
existing policy and procedures so that the necessary 
facilities and concessions can be given to such 
societies promptly. 
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9.10 A secretary should be appointed preferably from 
amongst the members. A non-member of the village 
or even an outsider may be appointed if necessary. 
He should be in charge of accounts and assist in the 
management and farm operations of the society. 

9.10 The officials of the department concerned should be 
required to visit the society as frequently as possible 
and spend adequate time to help in drawing its plan 
for improvement and investments. 

9.10 A Special Officer in charge of co-operative farming 
should be added to the block team in Blocks selected 
for intensive development. He should be an experi¬ 
enced agricultural graduate. A specially trained 
auditor should also be attached to the Block when 
needed 

9.12 In every block, where a sufficient number of co¬ 

operative farming societies have been established, 
a union may be set up. The main core of this union 
should be the elected representatives of its affiliated 
societies. Its membership should be small so that it 
can meet frequently. It need not in the beginning, 
have an office of its own or a separate clerical staff. 
Its meeting should be held at each co-operative farm 
by rotation. Its Chairman should be elected from 
among its non-official members. 

9.13 Similar unions should be established at the district. 

State and national levels only when the movement 
has acquired sufficient strength at the village level to 
justify the creation of a higher federated structure. 

9.14 Advisory Boards should be set up at the State and 

National levels immediately. These bodies would 
give their undivided attention to the promotion of 
co-operative farming movement. 

9.15 State Boards should generally consist of Ministers, non¬ 

officials, representatives or organisations and officials 
connected with co-operation, agriculture and industry 
in the State at various levels. Minister for Co¬ 
operation in the State might be the Chairman. 

9.16 In the development of co-operative farming, apart from 

technical and administrative problems, the human 
aspect is ef the highest importance. 

9.16 Promotional and educational work for creating a 
favourable atmosphere, interest and awakening among 
the masses can be performed more effectively by 
those devoted public workers who have worked 
among the rural people, have sympathy for the cause 
and have been engaged in co-operative farming and 
allied fields. State Government should obtain the 
services of one or two such eminent public workers 
for the Co-operative Department and assign to them 
specific functions and responsibilities. 

9.16 Great care should be exercised in selecting these 
workers from among the people who have by their 
whole life demonstrated beyond doubt their intense 
conviction in the development of co-operative farm¬ 
ing and devotion for constructive activity. 

9.16 In order to ensure that non-official workers are in a 
position to give their entire attention to the work a 
suitable remuneration and sufficiently high status be 
given. 
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9.16 In addition to one or two public workers, a Joint 
Registrar (from the Services) should also be placed 
in special charge of co-operative farming. 

9.16 The officers so appointed should also be ex-officio 

members of the State Board. 

9.17 The National Co-operative Development and Ware¬ 

housing Board which is responsible for planning and 
promoting various programmes of co-operative 
development including co-operative farming may not 
be able to devote the time and attention necessary 
for the new experiments as it has to deal with other 
equally vital and pressing problems regarding co¬ 
operative marketing and processing societies. 

9.18 Government of India should constitute on the lines 

suggested a Co-operative Farming Advisory Board 
for planning and promoting co-operative farming with 
Minister for Community Development and Co¬ 
operation as Chairman. 

9.20 The Government would be responsible for executing 

the programme recommended by the Board. For 
implementing the programme two eminent devoted 
public workers be carefully selected and given the 
rank 6f Additional or Joint Secretary in the Co¬ 
operative Department. An official of the rank of 
Joint Secretary should also be added. These three 
should form a team. They should be ex-officio 
members of the Board. Necessary subordinate staff 
may also be provided. 

9.21 Staff should be carefully selected. Scales prevailing 

within the Government should not prove a limitation 
in getting most suitable persons. 

Chapter X 

Education and Training 

10.1 The essentials for the sound development of Co¬ 
operative Farming are meeting of minds of the 
members, pooling of their intelligence, skill, man¬ 
power, land and other resources and that the mem¬ 
bers have the necessary knowledge and access to 
available information. The role of education, training 
and orientation programme is of the highest import¬ 
ance in this context. 

10.2 The existing scheme of the training of members, office¬ 
bearers etc. would not be adequate as the problems 
in a Co-operative Farming Society are difficult from 
that of the credit or other types of societies. 

10.3 By and large the training of manager has not received 

due appreciation. This is one of the reasons of slow 
growth of Co-operative Farming. Education and 
training of manager should be attended so promptly 
and courses organised. 

10.4 Persons belonging to the same village can be more 

effective in placing the facts and the available 
experience in co-operative farming before the people 
and provide the leadership. Therefore, young promis¬ 
ing farmers and village leaders should be imparted a 
two week training course in co-operative farming. 
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10.5 These persons should be trained in batches at a resi¬ 

dential co-operative farming training centre, each 
batch consisting of 40 participants. By the end of 
Third Plan, about 2 lakh farmers from one lakh 
villages should be trained. 

10.6 Seminars for members of co-operative farming societies, 

members of Committees, Gram Sahayaks and agri¬ 
culturists should be conducted in the villages at a 
central place. Each seminar should be of the duration 
of three days and the participants should be invited 
from a group of 8 or 10 villages at the rate of 5 per 
village. Fifteen lakh members, Gram Sahayaks and 
agriculturists should receive education under this 
programme by the end of the Third Plan. 

10.7 Three month training courses for 26,000 secretaries 

needed for societies in the Pilot projects as well as 
in other areas should be arranged. Training should 
be given in farm-management and planning, organisa¬ 
tion, accounting and improved techniques of agricul¬ 
tural production. One week orientation courses for 
village level workers and other officials and the staff 
of co-operative institutions should also be arranged. 

10.8 160 training centres should be established during the 

next four years. These may be located preferably at 
the existing training institutions wherever attached 
farm and accommodation facilities are available, and 
which are located near successful co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies. A large scale programme of building 
construction and land acquisition should be avoided. 
The centres should be run on austerity basis. 

10.9 The training centres should be established at the rate 

of 20 in 1960-61, 30 in 1961-62, 45 in 1962-63 and 65 in 
1963-64. Cost of the programme for 1960-61 to 1965-66 
would be Rs. 361-44 lakhs out of which Rs. 241-44 
lakhs would account for recurring expenditure at the 
rate of Rs. 37,430 per centre and Rs. 120 lakhs non¬ 
recurring at the rate of Rs. 7'3,000 per institute. 

10.10 It is expected that these centres would train 18-12 lakh 

workers of different categories. 

10.11 Every training centre should have a Principal and an 

Instructor. They should have sufficient knowledge 
and experience of Co-operative Farming. 

10.12 The trainers should be properly re-oriented before 

taking up the teaching work. Special officers and 
auditors should also be trained. 

10.13 The National Institute of Co-operative Farming as 

recommended should conduct training and reorienta¬ 
tion courses and carry out research. Universities, 
Co-operative institution and other appropriate agen¬ 
cies should also be associated with research projects. 

10.14 Co-operative training institutions functioning under the 

guidance of the Central Committee for Co-operative 
Training should give more attention to co-operative 
farming either by way of some extra lectures or a 
special paper on the subject. 

10.15 National Academy of Administration should provide for 

minimum of two lecturers on co-operative farming. 
Similar arrangements should be made in the training 
colleges and schools for officers of Provincial Civil 
Service and others. 
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10.16 The subject should receive greater attention in the 

training courses organised for the Community 
Development Staff. 

10.17 Students Co-operative Farms should be organised at the 

educational and training centres to which a farm is 
attached. 

10.18 Essay Competition and debates on the subject should be 

arranged in universities and colleges and prizes 
awarded. 

10.19 Popular literature on co-operative farming should be 

made available. 

10.20 Government should give encouragement to writers and 

artists of Dramas, Skits, Ballads, Kirtan, Bhajan, etc. 
Audio visual aid should also be utilised for promoting 
the movement. 


Chapter XI 


The Programme 

11.1 The development of co-operative farming cannot be 

regarded as a series of isolated experiments or pro¬ 
jects. Besides educational activity, as the Village 
Panchayats gain in power and effectiveness and the 
coverage and scope of service co-operatives are pro¬ 
gressively increased, a suitable atmosphere will be 
created for transition to co-operative joint farming 
on a large scale. 

11.2 Intensive efforts should be made to organise co-opera¬ 

tive farming societies composed of the willing agri¬ 
culturists. Necessary guidance and facilities should 
be provided to these societies so that they may 
constitute a living example of the advantages of 
co-operative farming. 

11.4 A co-operative farming society is a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of cultivators for better utilisation of resources 
including man-power and lands pooled, and in which 
the overwhelming majority of members participate 
in farm operations with a view to increasing agricul¬ 
tural production, employment and income. 

11.4 Co-operative better and tenant farming societies should 
not be classified as co-operative farming societies. 

11.6 Co-operative Farming Societies which do not really 

conform to the principles of co-operative farming 
and are not well managed should not receive en¬ 
couragement and assistance and action should be 
taken to weed'them out. Existing promising societies 
should be helped. 

11.7 A special officer incharge of co-operative farming 

should be added to the Block staff in each project. 
An auditor should also be added when necessary. 
Adequate and timely financial assistance, technical 
guidance and other facilities should be assured. 

11.8 By the fed of the Third Plan it is expected that 20,000 

new societies would come into existence in addition 
to 3,200 societies in the pilot project areas. 

11.9 Financial assistance to co-operative farming societies 

should be related to production programme. A society 
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in the pilot project should ordinarily be given assist¬ 
ance at the following scale: — 



(i) Rs. 4,000 as long and medium term loans; 



(ii) Rs. 5,000 as loans and subsidies for godown- 
cwm-cattle shed; 

(iii) Rs. 2,000 as share capital contribution; and 

(iv) Rs. 1,800 as managerial subsidy. 

168. 

11.9 

Short term finance should be provided by the Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

169. 

11.10 

Similar assistance should be available to co-operative 
farming societies in other areas as well. 

170. 

11.10 

Procedural and other delays in obtaining assistance 
from Government and other institutions should be 
resolved. 

171. 

11.11 

In the allotment of Government and surplus lands 
preference should be given to co-operative farming 
societies. Besides developing co-operative farming 
on such lands, special efforts should be made to 
organise this on the existing holdings. 

172. 

11.12 

Financial requirements up to the end of the Third Plan 
of 3,200 societies in the pilot projects would be 
Rs. 409-60 lakhs and of the 20,000 other new societies 
would be Rs. 2,455 lakhs. Total requirements would 
be of the order of Rs. 2,864-60 lakhs. 

173. 

11.15 

Cost of Education and Training programme including 
that of 160 Training Centres, National Institute, etc. 
would be of the order of Rs. 424-4 lakhs up to the 
end of the Third Plan 

174. 

11.16 

In addition to the staff required in the pilot projects, 
a special officer per district should be appointed for 
the work in other areas. An auditor may also be 
provided in each of these districts if necessary. 

175. 

11.17 

Advisory Boards in the States and at the Centre should 
be constituted and men of ability, drive and devotion 
should be placed in position to render guidance at 
appropriate levels. 

176. 

11.18 

Total cost of the technical, advisory and organisational 
staff would be of the order of Rs. 237-44 lakhs. 

177. 

11.18 

Total outlay of the whole programme would be 
Rs. 3,526-44 lakhs. 

178 

11.19 

As a result of the programme outlined, conditions would 
be created so that co-operative farming will emerge as 
a pattern of agriculture in the country. 



NOTE BY DR. RAM SUBHAG SINGH, M.P., AND MEMBER OF THE 
WORKING GROUP ON CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


Sajhi Kheti is not an altogether -unknown technique to the Indian 
agriculturists. Large number of them, particularly smaller ones, do 
perform many of their agricultural operations such as ploughing, levelling, 
harvesting, threshing, etc. on this line with a view to bringing efficiency 
and thereby increasing production. But these have not yet merited Gov¬ 
ernment’s attention despite the fact that our First and Second Year Plans 
have envisaged giving encouragement to the formation of Co-operative 
Farming societies. 

The Government have, doubtless, spent considerable amount of money 
since Independence on creating irrigation potential, supply of seeds and 
fertilisers, land improvement and land reform programmes, etc. which are 
essential for increasing production. As a result of this and several other 
factors, particularly good monsoons, agricultural production has recorded 
increase; but the progress have bean varied and uncertain because the 
vagaries of nature and the whims and caprices of persons who are in 
control of these facilities, even now, play important role in the smooth 
performance of agricultural operations. Non-utilisation of the newly 
created water potential, difficulty in obtaining other essential facilities, 
etc. are some such examples. These contribute a lot in the nonfulfilment 
of the annual production targets. 

Such shortfalls and the inefficient distributive system spiralled up the 
prices of foodgrains during several years in the past. A smiliar situation 
in 1953 brought to the fore the problem of production and distribution of 
foodgrains in the country, which resulted in the adoption by the Congress 
and the Government, of the system of Joint Co-operative Farming and 
State Trading in wholesale foodgrains. It would have been a welcome 
feature, indeed, if along with these, care should have been taken to 
eradicate the ills, such as lack of co-ordination, efficiency and knowledge, 
which had brought about that situation. But that was not done. 

Unilaterally, the idea of introducing Joint Co-operative Farming was 
set in motion. This means transformation of the present subsistence 
farming into a highly complex system of Joint Cooperative Farming. This 
process requires great administrative and organisational skill and capability, 
and more so when steps taken in the past have hastened the _ disintegration 
of the joint family system which had worked as a sort of insurance for 
the weak, invalid and unemployed. This change is a challenge not so 
much to the agriculturists who have worked all these years under various 
odds and uncertainties and done their best towards increasing production, 
but to the Government and public organisations on whose performance the 
success in future would depend. 

Presently, we have no other alternative but to double production which 
calls for resorting to improved productive and distributive techniques. Co¬ 
operation i.e., creating institution for- better utilization of the existing 
human and other resources is but one aspect of the same. And its growth 
is dependent upon the fulfilment of various other conditions. For instance, 
how to build up soil productivity and maintain that on a permanent basis, 
and how to bring down the cost of agricultural operations etc. by intro¬ 
ducing improved implements are matter of no less significance. Taking 
down to agriculturists, the administrative effort for the welfare of their 
cattle and crops and improvement of the soil is also a factor of great 
importance. For proper co-ordination and direction of all such activities, 
for effecting greater yield, there need be a single but strong Department 
of Agriculture. That alone should deal with matters relating to irrigation, 
power, fertiliser, seeds, land development and improvement, cattle 
Improvement, co-operation, etc. which are presently being looked after by 
various Departments involving huge expendture 
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Co-operation, of course, is an ideal thing. Its ohief essence that is, 
voluntariness and the spirit of independence from bureaucratic ana 
partisan control, are not very much in evidence at present. It, therefore, 
needs adequate strengthening. For this purpose, it requires a high sense of 
duty and devotion amongst its members which will have to be cultivated. 
This can be possible only when the Government and the public organisa¬ 
tions set precedents before the people of their clean and efficient function¬ 
ing in that dirction. The more such atmosphere of confidence is created, 
the brighter will be the future for the formation and effective functioning 
of the Joint Co-operative Farming Societies. 

New Delhi; 

rhe 31st December, 1959. 



Annexume 1(A) 

(Referred to in para. 1 of Introductory) 

Government of India 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT & CO-OPERATION 
(Department of Co-operation) 


New Delhi, 11th June, 1959. 

NOTIFICATION 

No. F.5-92/59-Coop.n.—The Second Five Year Plan envisages that the 
main task during the Plan period should be to take such essential steps 
as would provide sound foundations for the development of co-operative 
farming so that a substantial proportion of agricultural lands are cultivated 
on co-operative lines. More recently, the Government of India have 
accepted joint co-operative fanning on a voluntary basis as the future 
agrarian pattern in India. Conditions have to be created in the country so 
that joint farming may have a fair chance of success. For this purpose, it 
is necessary to ensure that financial and other facilities, technical know¬ 
ledge’ and guidance are available to those who voluntarily decide to 
establish joint farming societies. 

2. The Government, of India have, therefore, decided to set up a Working 
Group on Co-operative Farming to help the formulation of a programme 
for this purpose based on available experience. 

3. The Working Group will consist of the following:— 

Chairman 

(1) Shri S. Nijalingappa, M.L.A. 

Members 

(2) Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, Member of Parliament. 

13) Sardar Gurbaksh Singh, President, Progressive Workers’ Co¬ 

operative Farming Society, Khempur, U.P. 

14) Shri V. K. Rao, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Planning Commission. 

(5) Shri B. Pande, I.C.S., Development Commissioner, Bihar. 

(6) Dr. A. U. Sheikh, I.A.S.. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bombay State. 

17) Shri J. S. Patel, Adviser (Agriculture), Deptt. of Community 

Development. 

(8) Shri V. M. Jakhade, Director of Rural Economics, Economic 

Department, Reserve Bank of India. 

Member-Secretary 

(9) Shri M. P. Bhargava, Additional Co-operation Commissioner, 

Deptt. of Co-operation. 

4. The terms of reference of the Working Group are: 

I. To examine the types and the methods of organisation and manage¬ 
ment of joint farming societies with special reference to— 

la) Preparatory work: 

fb) model bye-laws and registration; 

(c) management— 

(i) formulation of production plan; 
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(ii) payment of ownership dividend; 

(iii) work-distribution, formation of teams and groups; 
fiv) assessment of performance; 

tv) payment of remuneration to workers; 

(vi) maintenance of accounts. 

fd) mobilisation and fuller utilisation of manpower, cattle and other 

local resources; 

fe) measures necessary for setting up cottage and other subsidiary 

industries for increasing employment; 

(f) measures necessary for preservation and maintenance of 
individual initiative and at the same time fostering close 
contact, social cohesion and mutual obligation; 

II. To assess financial requirements and suggest how these should be 
met; 

III. To assess the requirements of administrative, supervisory and 
technical personnel at various levels; 

IV. To suggest arrangements for training of— 

(i) members; 

(ii) office-bearers; 

(iii) managers; and 

(iv) administrative supervisory and technical staff and formulate a 

phased programme of training; 

V. To recommend such other measures as may be considered necessary 
for promoting this programme of joint co-operative farming. 

5. The Working Group will submit its report within two months from 
the date of its formation. 

8. Headquarters of the Group shall be Delhi. The Group may undertake 
tours as and when necessary and may also record evidence of individuals, 
ro-operative societies and others who may have expert knowledge on the 
rubject. 

M. R. BHIDE, 

Additional Secretary to the Government of India 



Annexure 1(B) 

Government op India 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT & CO-OPERATION 

(Department of Co-operation) 

New Delhi, the 22nd June, 1959/30th Ashada, 1881. 

NOTIFICATION 

No. 5-32/59-Coop.II.—In partial modification of the Notification No. F. 
6-32/59-Copp.II, dated the 11th June, 1959, constituting the Working Group 
on Co-operative Farming, the Government of India has decided to appoint 
Shri Ameer Raza, I.A.S., Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Agriculture, Ministry of Food & Agriculture as an additional 
member of the Working Group. 


M. R. BHIDE, 

Additional Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Annexure XI 

Phasim of the Personnel to be Trained by the Training Centres in the Last Year of the 
Second Plan and the Third Plan 

(Referred to in para, io-io of Chapter X) 


(In lakhs) 


S. Category 

No. 

1960-61 

1961-62 1962-63 

1963-64 1964-65 

1965-66 

Total 

I. Village leaders 

0-064 

0-160 

0-304 

0*512 

o* 512 

0*512 

2064 

2 . Secretaries of Co¬ 
operative farming 
societies 

o -008 

0*020 

0-038 

0-064 

0-064 

0-064 

0-258 

3 . Village level workers 
and personnel of 
other category 

O-OIO 

0*025 

0-048 

0-080 

0-080 

0-080 

0-323 

4. Villagers, prospective 
members, members 
of coop. farming 
socs. and others in 
rural areas 

0-480 

1*200 

2-280 

3-840 

3-840 

3-840 

15-480 

Total 

0-562 

1-405 

2-670 

4-496 

4 496 

4-496 

18-125 
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Annexure XII 


Annual Phasing of Financial Assistance Required for Cooperative Farming Societies 
in Pilot Project and other Areas 

(Referred to in paragraph 1112 of Chapter XI) 


(Rupees in lakhs.) 


Si. 

Ho. 




(0 Pilot Projects 





items 

1960-61 

1961-62 1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Total 

[ 

Long and medium 
term loans 

i6-o 

24 0 

36-c 

53-0 

Nil 

Nil 

128 ■ 0 

2 

Loan and subsi¬ 
dies for godown- 
cum-cattle shed . 

20-0 

30*0 

45-0 

65-0 

Nil 

Nil 

160-0 

3 

Share capital 

contribution 

8*0 

12*0 

rS*o 

26-0 

Nil 

Nil 

64-0 

4 

Subsidy for ma¬ 
nagerial cost for 
three years 

36 

7-8 

12-9 

18-9 

10-5 

39 

57 -6 


Total 

47-6 

73 'S 

m *9 

1619 

io-5 

39 

409 • 6 
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Annexure XII 


Annual Phasing of Financial Assistance required for Cooperative Farming Societies 
in Pilot Project and other areas 

(Referred to in paragraph 1112 of Chapter XI) 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


SI. Items (Hi Other Areas 

No. 




1960- 

6l 

1961- 

62 

1962- 

63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

I 

Long and medium 
term loans 

Nil 

Nil 

SO ' O 

120*0 

200*0 

400*0 

800 *o 

928-0 

2 

Loan and subsi¬ 
des for godown- 
cum-cattle shed. 

Nil 

Nil 

100*0 

t5O0 

250*0 

500*0 

J000*0 

11600 

3 

Share capital con¬ 
tribution 

Nil 

Nil 

40*0 

6o-o 

100*0 

200*0 

400*0 

464-0 

4 

Subsidy for ma¬ 
nagerial cost for 
three years 

Nil 

Nil 

18 *0 

390 

69*0 

129*0 

255*0 

312-6 


Total 

Nil 

Nil 

238 0 

369-0 

6190 

1229*0 

2455-0 

2864-6 
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Annexure XIII. 

Principles Governing the Sharing of Expenditure 
(Referred to in Paragraph ii-i8 of Chapter XI) 
I. Shareable items. 


No. Item 

State 

% 

Centre 

% 

(0 Share capital contribution ..... 

25 

75 

(it) Godown-cum-cattle shed (25 per cent subsidy 75 per 
cent loan. Subsidy to be shared by the State and 
Centre equally and the loan in the ratio of 1 : 5). 

25 

75 

(til) Subsidy for staff at block and State level, and State 
Advisory Board. 

50 

50 

(iv) Medium and long term loans ..... 

25 

75 

(v) Cooperative farming training centre— 



(a) Non-recurring ...... 

25 

75 

( b ) Recurring ....... 

5 ° 

50 

II. Items on which the Central Government will bear the entire 

cost. 



(i) National Institute. 


100 

(it) Technical of Administrative staff at Centre 


100 

(tit) Advisory Board. 


100 

(iv) Publications and Audiovisual aid, etc. 


too 
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Volume II of the Report of the Working Group on Co-operative Farming 
Contains: — 

(i) ‘An Account of the Co-operative Farming Societies visited; 

(ii) The Model Bye-Laws of Co-operative Farming Societies; 

(iii) Annexures II to X.’ 
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